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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW 


No. 730. DECEMBER, 1943. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IF WE ARE ENGAGED IN A WAR FOR THE PURPOSE OF DEFENDING 

OURSELVES AGAINST A FOREIGN ENEMY IS THIS A REASON WHY WE 

SHOULD HAZARD THE CONSEQUENCES OF ANY DISTRACTION AT HOME ? 
PITT, Speeches, 1793. 


WE are approaching our fifth war Christmas, when it is 
reached we shall have been at war with Germany for longer 
than in the Great War, the “ War against 
— War.” The years, since 1939, have been 
harder years than those of I914—1918, and the 

national effort has been much greater. Starting even more 
unprepared, we have had greater humiliations to bear and 
losses of territory undreamed of in that earlier contest. A 
part of the British Isles—the Channel Islands—has been under 
enemy rule for nearly four years. The flourishing colonies of 
Hong Kong and of Malaya, the great Dependency of Burma 
have been in Japanese hands for nearly two years and we see 
no immediate prospect of recovering them. For the end of 
our Far Eastern War is not in sight, although Marshal Stalin 
has told us that the end of the German war, the only one he 
is interested in, is round the corner. We hope he is right. 
But we should feel happier even about the European campaign 
if every Roosevelt-Churchill meeting did not involve reversals 
of the strategic plans, and if our versatile Prime Minister 
could restrain his gift for military improvisation. Our soldiers, 
sailors and airman have shown what they can do when they 
are left alone. The first and last Libyan campaigns, the 
Sicilian campaign have shown the quality of our men and 
their leaders when they are allowed to do their work. But 
the tragic adventure of the Dodecanese Islands and of Samos 
where valuable lives have been sacrificed in a madcap adven- 
ture and where our Greek allies, as well as our own forces, 
have had heavy losses, shows that one of our greatest dangers 
comes from the ‘“‘ happy thoughts” of the gifted Civilian 
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whose intuitions are as lively as those of Herr Hitler. We 
write in no cavilling spirit, but in the deep anxiety which must 
fill Englishman’s minds in this national crisis. The dangers 
we see are personal dangers, and they are clear. No man can 
for long occupy the position of British Prime Minister without 
great risk to his own mental and moral stability. He is 
surrounded by flatterers, they never leave him, he is sup- 
ported by a huge publicity claque which chants his praises 
all day and all night. How few men in such circumstances 
can ‘“‘ keep the common touch ” or any power of self-criticism 
and humility. Mr. Churchill is in such a position that the 
only people who can prevent him from making fatal military 
mistakes are his technical advisers. They have a_ great 
responsibility to their country. That they may be listened 
to, when they speak, more attentively than in the past is the 
prayer of all who love their country. And with this prayer we 
turn in a hopeful mood to face our fifth Christmas in the 
Second World War. 


Except for our tragic misadventure on Leros, Hitler’s 
successes during the month have not been military. But he 

has made some telling political moves against 
ved the Allies. The strikes in England and 

uccesses - ° 

America can be put down to the active and 
successful work of his agents, though a contributory cause 
in this country is the mismanagement of the labour situation 
by Mr. Bevin and in the U.S.A. the general attitude of 
employers to workers. This mistaken handling of men and 
women may prove dangerous. In the States it is partly 
unconscious and is the result of the desire of owners of 
property to make their businesses pay. In England the mis- 
management has been Governmental, the Essential Work 
Order has done infinite harm, the long hours have everywhere 
led to slacking and boredom, as they always do ; no industrial 
fact is better known. Mr. Bevin, who maintains them, can 
only do so for one of two reasons, either because he does not 
know how to organise output, or because he wants to break 
down our present social system and wishes to create discontent 
and boredom, useful levers for prising an ordered society 
away from its roots. It is not only in industrial matters that 
the Germans are successful, they are also able to make political 
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mischief where such mischief most tells. Their principal field 
of battle is in the U.S.A., where German agents, conscious 
and unconscious, keep the connection between the Comité des 
Forges, which is Pétainist, and the American iron and steel 
kings. The forthcoming Election gives every opportunity 
for the sort of intrigues in which the German excels. As 
well as the running sore of strikes in England and France, 
the mischief constantly stirred up between different sections 
of the French in Algeria and other Colonies, may be claimed 
as German successes, and they are some offset to their general 
military failure. We shall see more of this work of theirs 
and the development of more violence in the politically 
unstable countries. In the Lebanon, for instance, the guns 
have already gone off. 


- 


THE disorders in the Lebanon have attracted much attention 
and have enabled some of our newspapers and parliamentarians 

to do Goebbels’ work for him by abusing our 
nll French allies. The story of the crisis in 

Beyrouth is a simple one. France was the 
mandatory power administering Syria. Under the urge for 
setting up Parliamentary institutions in countries where they 
cannot possibly work, which has been one of the features of 
the post-war world, the French, in 1936, granted self-govern- 
ment to the Syrians. This was Monsieur Blum’s effort. The 
constitution remained a paper one, for it was never imple- 
mented. After the collapse of France in 1940 and during the 
ascendancy of Vichy, the French province of Syria worked for 
Germany. Re-conquered by British and French troops in 
1941, the Lebanon was, with our approval, promised self- 
government by General Catroux, speaking for the French 
National Committee sitting in London. But the French have 
taken the line that they, as a mandatory power, can only 
restore the Mandate to the League of Nations, which no 
longer exists. The Lebanese, however, have been worked up 
by mischief-makers—one remove from German agents—to 
believe that they can stand on their own feet and get rid of 
the French. General elections held last September gave them 
a parliament which is prepared to push for this, and last 
October, Riad Solh, the Prime Minister, announced that he 
proposed to eliminate certain aspects of French control. But 
the French Committee sitting in Algiers have refused to allow 
the Syrians to modify their constitution without reference to 
them. They are prepared to make a treaty but not to be 
pushed out of a country they are responsible for. The row 
became vigorous at the beginning of November, and the 
Syrian Government was arrested by order of the French 
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military. There was some sporadic shooting, protests from 
Irak and Egypt, meetings in the U.S.A., etc. General Catroux 
went at once to Beirout to see if he could negotiate a treaty 
with the recalcitrant Lebanese. He is a patient man and his 
patience was needed. He had to listen to endless and con- 
tradictory stories and all the time a blast of potent anti- 
French propaganda was in full swing both on the spot and 
everywhere else. One thing we were asked to believe was 
that the Lebanese resented the presence of black troops, a 
true German touch this. Our own countrymen, official and 
private, Press and platform, fell into the pit dug for them. 
They took up a righteous attitude. The Times lectured, other 
papers followed suit, and on November 17, the Daily Mail 
published a dreadful cartoon. We forgot France and her 
difficulties, the strain that Frenchmen are enduring : we forgot 
our own interests. Altogether a very great success for Hitler 
and Goebbels. 


FRANCE also is a great country. Europe without a powerful 
France would have no stability, for European ideals and the 

European sense of order largely came from 
nen France. This was forgotten at Moscow and 
Per the result was immediately resented by French 
representatives in Algiers. The old affection felt by the 
U.S.A. for France is apparently dead, but Great Britain and 
Russia should have remembered French history and the 
evidence it affords that France will live again. The neglect 
was instantly felt and General de Gaulle declared that the 
French would not be bound by decisions (to be made by the 
London Commission) on matters on which they had not been 
consulted. Those who can only see the map as it is—with 
France submerged and tortured—may not understand the 
gravity of the fault Moscow made in this matter. We believe 
that the British delegation tried to put the case for better 
treatment of Poland and France. But the public here has not 
much idea of what is occurring and has no notion of the great 
efforts Frenchmen are making to restore the political conscience 
of their country. No easy matter under the present conditions. 
We have heard little of the meeting of the Consulative 
Assembly at Algiers—nothing of its deliberations. The 
inaugural sitting on November 4 was purely formal, but it was 
at once dignified and most moving. In a hall draped with 
French colours members placed themselves according to their 
politics, left to right. And the newly elected president of 
this chamber in exile said what he had to say. He was 
followed by General de Gaulle, who took as his text that 
France is there and cannot be ignored. By her thought and 
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by her valour she still counts as a great country, and must be 
counted as such. The assembly he addressed has no respon- 
sible government to turn to, it is an assembly of consultation, 
but what the members made this assembly, so would it be 
known. 


OnE of the most astute and dangerous diplomatists ever sent 
to this island from a foreign country was Herr Kuhlmann, 
who was Counsellor to the German Embassy 
or hen in London in the years before 1914. The 

Emperor’s chief spy, his functions were to keep 
the pro-German party here in good heart. Lord Haldane was 
its most important member, but it comprised other Cabinet 
Ministers, important City men, naturalised Germans, news- 
paper editors of well-known papers, rubbishy social elements 
et hoc genus omne. Herr Kuhlmann kept in touch with them 
all; he constantly dined with Lord Haldane, where he was 
asked to meet soldiers and others who were “‘ not quite con- 
vinced ’”’ that Germany’s intentions were peaceful. At Lord 
Haldane’s he made himself very agreeable to the company 
and explained to any doubting people present that Germany 
was only raising and training her vast armies because military 
exercises were wholesome and that the new navy was solely 
devoted to the study of marine landscape. In the years 
immediately preceding 1914, the Germans had become pretty 
open in their statement of their warlike intention. However, 
Herr Kuhlmann had no difficulty with Lord Haldane and 
the other Potsdammers who seemed able to swallow anything. 
This group worked overtime to hoodwink England about 
Germany until the guns went off. Then Herr Kuhlmann and 
the rest of the German Embassy departed and bided their 
time. But the British Potsdam party, being “ British,” 
remained here, and many of them also waited for an oppor- 
tunity to help Germany out of any mess she might get into. 
It is of interest now to read what Mr. Maxse said in this Review 
about these friends of the enemy in September, 1914. He 
thought that one of the dangers that lay ahead of our country 
came from them. Should the god of battles not favour 
German aims :— 


“‘ Every conscript in the noble army of Potsdam within our ever 
hospitable shores would be mobilised in a great concerted effort to 
save ‘poor dear Germany’ from the consequences of her brutal 
assault on her neighbours. The air would be darkened by legends 
and lies as to the origin and objects of the war.” 


That is exactly what happened during the years that followed 
1918. Now, under different names the Potsdam party is still 
1* 
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active, sometimes talking of “international federation,” 
sometimes talking of “‘ universal peace,’”’ sometimes and more 
often of ‘‘ universal social reform.’ And it is of interest, now 
that the old block is re-forming and showing its outline, to 
note that Herr Kuhlmann has appeared again in Sweden. 
We wonder what emissaries of our present day Potsdam people 
went to meet him? He must have been very much en- 
heartened by Marshal Smuts’ recent public assurance made at 
the Guildhall that Germany would—this time—not be allowed 
to suffer, once the Armistice was declared. 


DurRING the month of November we were reminded of our 
past, for the days as they passed brought the anniversary dates 
of many great events. On November 8 the 
great Anglo-American landing in Africa oc- 
cured last year. This was immediately followed 
by the roth, which was the day on which France was entirely 
occupied by German troops, and when French sailors could 
find nothing better to do with their fine navy than to blow it 
up in Toulon Harbour. That action sounded the knell of 
Pétainism. Before that some Frenchmen were willing to give 
Marshal Pétain the benefit of the doubt, after that, after the 
clear evidence of his willingness to take sides with the Germans 
in war and in peace, no one again believed in him. Since 
November 10, 1942, France, shaking off the last shadow of 
Vichy policy, has found herself and her soul. But the anni- 
versary of the German Capitulation of November 11, 1918, 
was that which struck home most sharply to English men and 
women. Especially to those who remembered that day of 
wild enthusiasm, the day in which simple-minded people 
rejoiced in the peace, without a thought of how they were 
going to be betrayed and tricked out of the benefits which 
their long struggle and victory should have brought them. 
The Germans had already seen to that and by 1922, the League 
of Nations was a full-fledged concern. During 1923, 24 and 
25 we disarmed, then came Locarno, that humiliating purchase 
of German favour, and after that we slid and were pushed 
down hill at a prodigious rate, until 1936, when the British 
Government allowed the Germans to re-occupy the Rhineland, 
1937, when we stood by and allowed the Germans to occupy 
Austria, 1938, when we agreed to allow the Germans to occupy 
the strategic frontiers of Czechoslovakia. The stages are easy 
to see now. They all came from one thing and one thing only, 
the disarmament of the British Empire. There is a great deal 
of talk about war criminals. How about the men who dis- 
armed us? Many of them are still alive and the House of 
Commons which supported them is still in being. 


Anniversaries 
and Records 
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yn,” } THE greatest menace to this island, the Keep of the British 
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Empire, has undoubtedly been the menace of the U-boat. 

For a long time the organisers of our defences 
The U-Boat against this deadly menace ignored the fact 
Wer that the U-boat could only be mastered by the 
combined operations of air and sea. But the inertia of the 
higher war direction was at length overcome, the Fleet Air 
Arm was strengthened, and the Admiral Commanding and the 
Commodores of the Western Approaches were given the means 
to counter this attack. The result is shown in the figures. 
On November 10, an Anglo-American statement was issued 
which told us that during August, September and October, 
some 60 U-boats were destroyed. This brings to over 150 the 
total of U-boats sunk during the last six months. To this 
satisfactory tale may be added another. Our tonnage losses 
from all causes in October were the second lowest of any 
month of the war. But, lest our optimists should begin 
throwing up their caps too soon, the Anglo-American note 
from which we quote, ends with a warning. ‘“‘ The Germans 
have introduced new U-boat weapons and tactics. Thus far 
we have been able to cope successfully with the changing 
situation, the battle continues in full vigour.’’ (Our italics.) 
Mr. Churchill described the present situation at sea with his 
usual dialectical skill when, speaking at the Guildhall on 
November 9, he said, “‘ we have broken the back of the U-boat 
war.”’ It is not to be supposed that the Germans will acknow- 
ledge defeat yet. They still have hopes of their sea war-fare, 
they know its importance, for the head of the German Navy, 
Admiral Doénitz, has said that “‘ Britain can be defeated only 
at sea.”’ He has not yet held his post for a year, but he must 
know—and the German High Command must know—that 
he has little prospect of succeeding. 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO has kept King Victor Emanuel upon his 
throne. It has not been without trouble, but he feels that the 
: monarchy is the only thing left standing in 

le ara Italy where—despite the fury of our own reds— 
there is no organised Republican or socialist 

party, nothing that can take hold of the country. The 
monarchy has, in fact, done a great deal for Italy by its mere 
existence, in spite of its inability to stem Fascism. And there 
has seldom been a clearer indication of the value of hereditary 
kingship than we have seen in that country during the last 
six months. For in spite of the weakness of the Man, the 
Institution has remained and has prevented Italy from sliding 
into chaos. The idea, which is held in revolutionary quarters 
here, that Italy is burning to rise and adopt socialism or 
Communism is a myth; it is true, however, that she might 
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easily slide into Anarchy. That, Marshal Badoglio has saved 
her from. This maintaining of the Italian constitution has 
infuriated some of our left-wingers. They are not, they say, 
at war with the Germans at all, only with the social order. 
But the Italians have rejected the idea of plunging into 
revolution now. Time to do that, they think, when the war 
is over and all the foreign armies have left their country. 
Count Sforza, the old socialist, who has been in America for 
20 years, rushed to Italy to “‘ lead the people,” cheered on by 
British reds and our pink press. But when he got home he 
found he was not really wanted, that he had simply become 
what the Italians themselves, in private life, call a terzo 
incomodo. Revolutionary exiles will be apt to find, when they 
return to their devastated countries, that their people want 
order and quiet more than upheaval. Italy is the first Euro- 
pean country to begin to recover her freedom ; she will afford 
a touchstone for our statesmanship and an object lesson for 
our reds. Our interest in Europe is peace, order and good 
neighbourliness. The form of government of other countries 
does not matter to us as long as it is satisfactory to its citizens 
and lives on good terms with its neighbours. We call attention 
to Mr. Emmott’s article, which tells us what some of his 
colleagues in the House of Commons are driving at. We 
should know their aim ; if successful it would mean the end 
of our country’s order, prosperity and greatness. Judging by 
the quotation which opens Mr. Emmott’s article, there is a 
body of men which desires not peace but civil war, not free- 
dom but the destruction of other parties. That is neither 
patriotism nor statesmanship. It is not what the Allies are 
fighting for and the enunciation of such aims accounts for 
the suspicion with which some European—and American— 
elements regard this country. 


OFFICIAL news of the Moscow Conference was given on 
November 3. We were told that twelve meetings had 

occurred, from October 19 to October 30. 
The Moscow = That they had been attended by the Foreign 

Secretaries of Britain, Russia and the U.S.A. 
and a number of experts, who were named. “ The agenda 
included all questions submitted for discussion by the three 
governments.’ Some of these questions were decided, others 
were left over for later decision. The communiqué which 
announced this was not long-winded and was commendably 
definite. The conference seems to have settled as much— 
and in as candid an atmosphere as was possible—as it was 
reasonable to expect. First things were put first and the 
winning of the war took precedence of everything else. 
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Second in importance was that the three great nations 
represented at Moscow should 


*‘ continue the present close collaboration and co-operation in 
the conduct of the war into the period following the end of hostilities, 
and that only in this way could peace be maintained and the political, 
economic and social welfare of their peoples fully promoted.” 


This particular clause in the Moscow declaration, China, 
though no party to the Conference, was allowed to sign. A 
solid gain was registered in the decision to set up a European 
Advisory Commission in London on which representatives 
of the three Powers will sit regularly and where the delegates 
will examine the questions which develop as the war progresses. 
A second Advisory Council in London is to be set up 
for Italy. On this a delegate from the French Advisory 
Committee will sit, as will delegates from Greece and Jugo- 
slavia. This Italian Council will “deal with day-to-day 
questions other than military preparation, and will endeavour 
to co-ordinate allied policy with regard to Italy.” A third 
decision declared it the intention of the Allies to restore the 
independence of Austria. Some surprise was expressed by 
commentators at Austria alone being mentioned. The fact 
is that the restoration of other countries—Czechoslovakia, 
for instance—is covered by the guarantee of one or other of 
the great Powers. That Poland was not referred to may be 
taken as a measure of the disagreement—perhaps the only 
serious disagreement at the moment—between Great Britain 
and Russia. We are ourselves pledged to the restoration of 
Polish independence, although we are not pledged to restore 
her frontiers beyond the Curzon line. The rule which must 
govern one delicate question of importance about war criminals. 
was laid down. The Foreign Secretaries here were supported 
by their several chiefs in 


‘a solemn warning that at the time of granting any armistice to any 
German Government, those German officers and men and members 
of the Nazi Party who have had any connection with atrocities and 
executions in countries overrun by German forces, will be taken 
back to the countries in which their abominable crimes were com- 
mitted, to be charged and punished according to the laws of those 
countries.” 


THE several declarations are worth reading in their full texts, 
but they are too long to quote here in full. That on the 
The pursuit of war and on the conduct of the Allies 


Declarati after the several armistices have been declared 
ations : ‘6 : 

envisages a “re-establishment of law and 

order’ pledges them not to fight inside other states save for 
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this purpose and after conferring with each other. That on 
Italy asks that freedom of speech, of worship, of press, of 
public meeting be restored to the Italians, and expresses a very 
strong anti-Fascist feeling, but adds that the Italian people 
have the right to choose their own government. The Austrian 
declaration declares the annexation of Austria by Germany 
to be null and void. But Austria is reminded that she is 
responsible for being on Germany’s side in the war. As for 
the declaration on German atrocities, here the T’s are crossed 
and the I’s dotted :— 


** Thus Germans who take part in wholesale shootings of Polish 
officers or in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwegian 
hostages or of Cretan peasants, or who have shared in the slaughters 
inflicted on the people of Poland or in the territories of the Soviet 
Union which are now being swept clear of the enemy, will know 
that they will be brought back to the scene of their crimes and 
judged on the spot by the peoples whom they have outraged.” 


That is, of course, what should be done. The criminals must 
be sent to the scenes of their crimes. The people in this 
country who envisage great and sensational trials of war 
criminals here are reckoning without the least regard to the 
law. On what count could we, here in England, indict men 
for crimes committed in France, Czechoslovakia and Poland ? 
We should have—in order to do this—to change the whole 
legal system of England to suit a certain policy ! 


On November 6, the twenty-sixth anniversary of the founding 
of the Bolshevik Republic, Marshal Stalin made his usual 
., speech. This year he had something to talk 

_—— Stalin's eg for in the year which was just over and 
particularly in the four previous months, the 

Russian peoples have performed feats of arms and of valour 
which will never be forgotten. The Marshal, as head of all 
the Russias, duly celebrated these great events, thanking his 
people and praising them for all they had done. He spoke, 
too, with some appreciation, of the efforts and valour of his 
ally, Great Britain, and of our Empire. But what is of the 
greatest interest to us is his attitude to the war and to our 
common enemies. Whether he has different information than 
has yet reached England, or whether he is over-sanguine in 
his hopes, he spoke of Germany’s collapse as if it were round 
the corner. ‘“Hitlerite Germany and her vassals see 
catastrophe staring them in the face.” The liberation of the 
oppressed countries—they were mentioned by name—was 
placed as a war aim, and in the list he gave, Poland was 
mentioned, a fact only recorded by the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ant of The Times, who quoted the passage. This reference 
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by Marshal Stalin to Poland has greatly improved the bad 
Russo-Polish situation. About war-criminals he said : 


“* We have reached a radical turn in the course of the war for 
our country, and the war is now headed for its final conclusion. 
But the Soviet people must not rest on their laurels, or victory may 
slip away. Victory does not come of its own, it only comes by 
fighting. Victory is now near, but to win it a great concentration 
of force is necessary —self-sacrificing work in the rear, and skilful 
and determined action by the Red Army at the front. . . 

“‘ The enemy must be given no respite. That is why we must 
strain all our forces to strike the death blow at the enemy. It is now 
clear that the day of reckoning is approaching. The war has reached 
a stage when we can foresee the complete expulsion of the invaders 
from our land. The time is approaching when White Russia and 
the Ukraine will be cleared of the enemy, and also the Crimea, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Moldavia, and the Karelian-Finnish 
Republic will be free.” 


and he ended by wishing long life “‘ to the victorious Anglo- 
Soviet-American fighting alliance. . . . Death to the German 
invaders.” 


THE second anniversary of Japan’s entry into the war offers 
an opportunity to review the results accruing from that 

disastrous event, and to examine some of the 
aman problems that lie ahead. We use the word 

“disastrous ’’ advisedly ; it may well be that 
the ultimate outcome will be disastrous to Japan, but there 
can be no doubt whatever that so far it has been bad for us, 
and in a lesser degree for America. This is not the place to 
argue as to whether, after two and a quarter years of neutrality, 
Japan might have been kept neutral ; we knew only too well 
that she is now our enemy. In the sphere of military opera- 
tions it is necessary to keep a sense of proportion. We cannot 
help feeling that the amount of printer’s ink spent on the 
tactical successes in the Solomon Islands and elsewhere, 
notable though they are, far exceeds that used to describe the 
great strategical triumphs that Japan gained in the early 
months of the Pacific war. Having attained her objective, 
namely the raw materials of Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies, and the destruction of the Allied bases in the Far East, 
Japan set herself to consolidate her new possessions, and make 
preparations for their defence. Beyond attacks on the Allies’ 
communications and their terminals (e.g., Colombo and 
Darwin) and on their armed forces she had no further offensive 
plans, and evidently no intention at all of invading Australia 
or India. But behind a strong screen of strategic outposts she 
has not been idle militarily, economically, and politically ; but 
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it is important to remember that it is only these outposts that 
we have been attacking. The Japanese advance on Port 
Moresby was due to the initiative of an over-bold outpost 
commander ; when it was seen that the enemy was in great 
force, the picquets and reconnoitring patrols retreated to the 
outpost line. At Buna and other places the outposts, them- 
selves, were wiped out. To quote from a standard military 
work ° 


“ If outposts are pushed out on the understanding that they are 
to fall back on the main body if attacked in force, the spirit of their 
instructions militates against their offering a determined resist- 
eee cilia 


But we may be sure that the Japanese were told to hold their 
positions to the last, and we know that they did so until, as 
the Prime Minister put it, they were all ‘‘ slaughtered.’’ It is 
impossible to estimate what proportion of Japan’s S.W. 
Pacific Expeditionary Forces have been absorbed by the ring 
of outposts she has established ; nor can we be certain what 
line her main body has taken up. The point is that so far we 
have been engaged on “ an affair of outposts.’’ A number of 
these have been overrun by greatly superior Allied forces. So 
far, so good; no doubt many of our readers studied the 
impressive article entitled Belligerent Power which appeared 
in The Times on October 1, over the signature of three 
recent Chiefs of Staff of the Navy, Army and Air Force, 
reinforced by those of Lord Hankey, who possesses unique 
and unrivalled experience, and of Lord Winster. The final 
sentence, “ The fighting qualities of the race must always be 
the rock-bottom foundation of a nation’s strength,” is a new 
paraphrase of Napoleon’s famous saying. Now this applies 
for all nations, not only our own ; and if there is one quality 
above all others that distinguishes the Japanese it is their 
fighting quality, 7.e., their morale. We knew this well during 
the Russo-Japanese War, but seem lately to have forgotten 
it, to judge by the spate of mis-informed books and articles. 


IT is possible that some of those responsible for our propa- 
ganda against Japan have read brief accounts of the afore- 
mentioned Russo-Japanese War. That given 
in the revised edition of Hamley’s well-known 
Operations of War contains this passage : 


Propaganda 


“‘ The great mass of the Russian Army had no personal sense of 
grievance whatever against Japan. . . . The Japanese, on the other 
hand, men and women, high and low, had for years been nursing a 


* Small Wars, their Principles and Practice. C, E. Colwell. 
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grievance against Russia. They bitterly resented the way in which 
they had been deprived of Port Arthur, ten years before, for Russia’s 
benefit.” 


It seemed necessary, therefore, to rouse a good hate against 
Japan in our war, and this proved easy, as it always is. We 
have seen, however, that in the endeavour to raise a good 
hate we have merely added fuel to our enemy’s already power- 
ful feeling against us, and so strengthened still further his 
already strong morale. In the last war our propaganda, 
under Lord Northcliffe’s guidance, was successfully directed 
against German morale, which was seriously undermined 
thereby. In this Eastern war, based on a surprising lack of 
knowledge of Japanese psychology, it seems calculated to have 
the opposite effect. 


IT is a matter of argument whether the Unconditional Sur- 
render slogan will shorten the war in the Pacific and make 
our peace more durable as regards the Japanese, 
or whether it will lengthen the war and make 
any reconstruction in the Far East very 
difficult in future. Japan and Germany are not the same, 
either in mentality, or in their past relations with us. What 
suits one country does not suit the other. We notice that 
Chatham House, whose pamphlet on The Problem of Germany 
we referred to in our October issue, has produced a somewhat 
similar pamphlet on War and Peace in the Pacific. This runs 
to some 150 pages, and records the proceedings of an “ un- 
official conference ’”’ which was held in Canada last December. If 
the Powers that Be agree with the delegates to this conference 
and really believe that Japan will consent to the loss of 
Formosa and Korea, to the incorporation of which in the 
Japanese Empire Great Britain raised no objection in 1895 
and 1910, and the obliteration of Manchurian Independence, 
then the prospects of peace in East Asia, to say nothing of 
friendship and goodwill, can be permanently written off. 
Chatham House, and in company with that body a large 
number of newspapers, has pinned its faith on a China that 
has little relation to the real country. Twenty years of mis- 
information and of misrepresentation have clouded British 
vision of whole Far East. 


The Future 
Peace 


GRADUALLY the truth is getting known and the curtain of 
mirage is being lifted in regard to the situation in China. 
This Review has always taken a realistic view 
about that country. We have all along 
refused to believe that it is a homogeneous 
State or that China’s millions are different from what they 
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have been for thousands of years. We shall certainly not be 
surprised, when it becomes even more patent that it is now, 
that China’s assistance in the war is practically negligible. 
The Russians have no illusions on this matter, and the reports 
of the Moscow Conference make no reference to the Pacific 
War. It may be taken as practically certain that this war 
will end without Russia being involved against Japan. We 
are, therefore, left with the prospect of conducting it @ 
V’outrance with the help of Holland and of the United States. 
We must make up our minds to this. The Allies sea, land and 
air operations make heartening reading ; and when they are 
co-ordinated under the direction of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
the magnitude of our task, and our progress towards the goal, 
will become clearer than at present. May our efforts lead to 
victory ; whether this is to be achieved by island-hopping, 
bombing Tokyo, sinking the Japanese Fleet, cutting off the 
Expeditionary Forces from the homeland, or by a combination 
of these and other plans. But we venture the warning that 
the road will be long ; and that neither China nor Russia will 
avail to help us. 


EVERYONE knows the saying “‘ You can fool all the people for 
part of the time, and some people all the time, but you cannot 

1 fool all the people all the time.”’ This axiom 
Not All the Time ;. slowly beginning to show its truth in regard 
to China. By dint of the propaganda which the wiseacres of 
Chatham House and of the B.B.C. have used to put over a 
Chinese legend of their own concoction, the Press and public 
of England—and elsewhere—have been hoodwinked into 
thinking of China much as we all think of France, as a demo- 
cratic and united people struggling towards freedom. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and in time the truth will be 
realised. The candid witnesses are few. A new one has just 
appeared in Mr. Vincent Sheaan, an American journalist. 
In the course of his duties during the last five years, Mr. 
Sheaan has been in Vienna, Prague, England, Australia and 
Chungking, Chiang Kai-shek’s capital. When he visited the 
last place he noted what he saw. It was not what he had gone 
to see, but he put it down in a book just published, called 
Between the Thunder and the Sun,* a book which is full of 
accurate and candid observation. Mr. Sheaan was in Chungking 
in November, 1941. He had the usual experience of being fed 
with the usual propaganda. He seems to have looked behind 
the screen shown to him. Like everyone else, Mr. Sheaan 
was immensely impressed by the courage of the Chinese 
common people :— 


* Macmillan. 15s. 
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“Patient and cheerful they all were, performing work beyond 
computation —250,000 of them building the Burma Road with no 
tools; millions going through the process of slow starvation ; 
other millions who fought with no other weapons than the rifle and 
the machine-gun.” 


Mr. Sheaan had ten minutes’ interview with General Chiang 
Kai-shek. Himself a socialist, he questioned him upon the 
extent to which revolutionary principles had been maintained. 
Chiang Kai-shek said that fifty per cent. of nationalism, three 
per cent. of peoples’ rights and twenty per cent. of peoples’ 
welfare had been adhered to. Asked if he still considered his 
was a revolutionary government, he said he did. Chiang 
Kai-shek appeared to be amused by these questions. His 
wife, who was in the room, gave the impression that she 
neither liked the questions nor the answers. 


REFLECTING during his visit upon what he had seen and heard 
in Chungking, Mr. Sheaan came to the conclusion that the 
Chinese were in a very different position 


“from the beribboned daguerreotype presented in 
official statements. All of this was neither so clear nor 
so elevated as the democratic opinion in Western countries liked 
to think. The dictatorship of the generals had paralysed all demo- 
cratic processes, even within the fossilised remnants of the Kuomin- 
tang: there were pro-Japanese and pro-Nazi sentiments in high 
government places; repression of the opposition was more cruel 
(in the sense of physical torture) than anything yet developed in Europe 
. . the people were starving because they could not afford to 
buy the food that was displayed in every street.”” [Our italics]. 


The Chinese 
Scene 


Mr. Sheaan believes that nothing but good can be done by 
telling the truth and, so far as he saw it, he has told it. He 
speaks of the “‘ new concentration camps, which were being 
formed all the time,’’ of the whole school of Chinese generals 
trained by the German Falkenhausen to shoot and burn. 
The Chinese people, says Mr. Sheaan, have “ never been 
fortunate in their governments in modern times.” Chiang 
Kai-shek “‘ had maintained his power by playing off one 
section against another, dividing torule. His course had been 
governed by no known principle except that of survival. He 
could torture the Communists one day and call on their help 
the next without the slightest compunction. He did not seem 
to care who profiteered on the public funds or who trafficked 
with the enemy. There were people in his government who 
maintained communication with Wang Ching Wei at Nanking 
and through Wang with the Japanese ’’— 
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“The people were, in fact, without rights, legal, political or 
social, they were at the mercy of the military in every concern of life, 
As for their welfare, it had never been worse ;_ they were starving.” 


We commend Mr. Sheaan’s brief sketch of the present 
condition of China to the B.B.C. It is more accurate than 
their pictures of that sorely tried country. 


THE Russians are a people with a sense of art. They knew how 
to tell their story ; not for them the monosyllabic splutterings 

of indignation at German barbarity. Their 
os of writers tell of the monstrous inhumanity of the 
Germans with as much skill as though they 
were writing romantic literature. Yet literary as are the 
stories, they are also true. Horribly and terribly true. We 
know that, for the same atrocities have been enacted wherever 
Germany has conquered. The effect on the people who have 
seen them at work is overwhelming. ‘I do not think I shall 
be able to live, my spirit will not hold out,’’ one man said to 
Ilya Ehrenburg in Chernigov, and that writer says of another 
place he visited :— 


“ The village of Vassilievka was put to death on September 26. 
Soldiers of the 6th German Infantry Division, under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Grossmann, burnt and murdered. Prisoners 
say indifferently: ‘ We had our orders.’ 

“ Here are the ashes of another village—Semipolki. This smell 
of burning, the ghosts of the homeless under the autumn sky, will 
haunt me as long as I live. 

“The commandant of Kozelets, von Dippol, had his residence 
in Kiev. He used to come to Kozelets on visits. In this small town 
the Germans shot 860 people. On March 19, 1943, they shot 274 
people. They turned the bank into a prison. There doomed people 
were undressed and taken out of the town in their underclothes. 
All the Jews in Kozelets were killed . . . shall I recall how in 
Piryatin the mound over the grave of 1,600 people moved? The 
people were not shot dead. They were buried alive.” 


The fair rich land of the Ukraine is now devastated :— 


“* Where are the apple trees of Ponyri ? Where are the orchards 
of Poltava? Where is the theatre of Sumy ? Where are the antiquities 
of Chernigov ? Where are the schools ? Where are the tractors ? 
People huddle in pits. They plough with cows, or pull the plough 
themselves. There are no more gay girls in the Ukrainian villages — 
they are in Schweinfurt, in Swinemuende, dying among heartless 
gaolers. 

“Tt seems as if all the birds have deserted the orchards, and the 
cherry trees have driedup. There are no more old Jews, quaint old 
men, and dreamers, tailors and shoemakers in the Ukraine. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands of children have been killed by the Germans. 
That army, equipped with the most up-to-date weapons, officers 
with Zeiss field glasses, with Leica cameras, with monocles and 
fountain pens, murdered infants.” 


THE strangest and most terrible thing is the indifference of the 
German soldier to the tortures he inflicts. He slays in battle, 
like other soldiers, but the sadism with which 
— = he kills women, children, old men, has no 
parallel in history. Organised for slaughter, 
he slaughters. That he is under brutal and ruthless leaders 
must not hide from us the fact that he is brutal and ruthless 
himself. The letters found on prisoners and on the dead bear 
witness to this. A German letter was found in which a man 
wrote to say that the girls were good looking but “ we shall 
have to rape them.’’ One man asks his wife whether he shall 
send her the loot or drag it about with him. Prisoners taken 
in the Ukraine do not refuse to talk. They describe their 
crimes in detail, and then they say, “‘ I had an order.” They 
describe how they beat the peasants—‘‘ they were lazy,’’ is 
said :— 
Here is an order of the commander of the 34th German 
Infantry Division, dated July 30, 1943 :— 


** All local residents from 14 to 55 are to be seized and treated 
as prisoners of war. If, because of the absence of sufficient guards, 
they cannot be used on the spot as labour power, they are to be sent 
to war prisoner collecting stations. The compulsory abduction of 
the remaining population is to be carried out in accordance with 
previously established rules. Demolition is to be effected by special 
units. In the first place, grain reserves, agricultural machinery and 
public buildings are to be destroyed. Small agricultural implements 
are to be taken along whenever possible.” 


Such orders are carried out with gusto and with the utmost 
savagery. 


“FRANCE” published on November 11 figures of German 
deportations. They serve to show the immense power of 
egy modern Governments and the total helpless- 
ete in ness of peoples to resist them. They show the 
a” aims of the German Government and its success 
in having enforced slavery upon many millions 

of people, including some of their own race. To begin 
with, two million Germans, or peoples of German origin, have 
been transferred to occupied territory. No doubt these were 
often settlers and pioneers of the New Order. On the other 
hand, non-German evacuated deported or fugitive people 
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amount to nineteen millions. Nine millions of these have 
been taken over by the Germans, including 1,660,000 Poles, 
half a million Alsatians and Lorrainers, and 570,000 Yugoslavs. 
The huge balance of twelve millions are people who have been 
driven away, or have fled to other countries away from the 
German invasion. Among these are 10,000,000 Russians. 
“‘ France ’’ also tells us something of the numbers of foreigners 
who are working in Germany. At the beginning of this year 
there were 6,500,000 of them, of whom 1,700,000 were 
prisoners of war. But since then recruiting has become more 
intense and at the end of May the foreign workers in Germany 
were believed to number some twelve millions. The figures 
given, says our contemporary, are taken from Axis sources. 


WE hear a lot from our Socialist appeasers about the two 
Germanys—though only one has emerged so far, but we do 

not hear nearly enough about the two Irelands, 
- nand where the difference is plain to see. The loyal 
I aon North has shared all our trials. Conscription 

was denied to it—not by the wish of its 
citizens, but owing to the cowardice of the British Govern- 
ment. But though Northern Ireland has not been allowed to 
raise the armies it desired, the people of Ulster have shared 
in all other ways in the war. Here, succinctly put by Professor 
Savory in a recent letter to the papers, is the true picture of 
the two Irelands :— 


“* While loyal Belfast has had over 55,000 houses damaged and 
over nine hundred of her people killed, the destruction wrought in 
Dublin has been trifling, and caused by a stray German aeroplane 
which had apparently lost its way. While Eire’s neutrality has only 

. been rendered possible by the protection of the British Fleet, her 
brilliantly lit capital has served as a landmark for raids on Belfast 
and Liverpool. 

“* While the Corporation of Dublin passes with insulting remarks 
a resolution imploring the Government of Eire to remove the statue 
of Queen Victoria from the lawn of Leinster House, Great Britain 
magnanimously solves for Eire her unemployment problem by 
extending the hospitality of her factories to Irish workmen who, by 
sending back to Eire in postal and money orders part of their 
enormous wages, subsidise their native land to the extent of five 
millions a year. 


“While Mr. De Valera declares that ‘ under Irish law no Irish 
citizen is a British subject,’ and speaks of our beloved Sovereign as 
a ‘ foreign King,’ the citizens of Eire enjoy in Great Britain all the 
privileges of British subjects without being liable to conscription. 
While England generously shares her scanty supplies of petrol with 
Southern Ireland, Eire furnishes representatives of the Axis Powers 
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with sufficient to enable them to tour the country and carry on their 
espionage work against Ulster.” 


After the war we hope that an Imperial Conference will deal 
with Southern Ireland by turning it lock, stock and barrel out 
of the Empire and depriving its citizens of that status of 
British citizenship which they have done so little to deserve. 


WE call attention to the thoughtful article on Demobilisation 
by Sir Walter Kirke. He was Deputy Director of Military 
Operations during the years 1918-22, so that 
he saw the last great disbandment and all that 
it entailed. This time matters are complicated by the con- 
scription of women, both for services, war factories and 
elsewhere—at the orders of the Minister of Labour. Sir 
Walter Kirke has not spoken of the women, nor of their 
release. What is quite certain is that unless there is a plan 
for them, which is properly explained and perfectly understood 
by the women conscripts, that those out of uniform will just 
release themselves by not going to work any longer. As for 
the uniformed women, they may consent to stay until they 
are dismissed, but we should not like to bet upon this event. 
The order in which women should be demobilised should, in 
all fairness, to some extent follow the lines of promised 
male disbandment. That is, the longest service should bring 
the quickest release. But how is that to be accomplished ? 
It would mean the disintegration of the uniformed women, 
and they may be the ones who are longest required for the 
war effort. Further than this the bulk of the conscripted 
women are not in uniform, they have been put—often very 
much against their wishes—into factories. The Government 
will have to settle as soon as possible which factories are to be 
dispensed with. It will have to transfer the women who 
want to go on working. From the country’s point of view, 
those mothers and wives who wish to return to their homes 
should be the first to do so, and the young girls, who have 
been forced into work they neither like, nor are fitted for, 
should go next. The grandmothers can take care of them- 
selves; they know their own minds and are not easy to brow- 
beat. Thousands, we are told, are working in war factories 
of their own accord, and without any conscription—more 
power to them. 


Demobilisation 


Our politicos are manceuvring for position and all sorts of 
nostrums are being revived with a view to an early election. 
Politics Again This is an indication of the way in which 

ministers’ minds are turning. Mr. Churchill, 


. afew weeks ago, had said that he would be no party to chang- 
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ing our system during the life of this old Parliament. But, 
yielding to the pressure of his colleagues, or to the incitements 
of The Times, now a convert to pink politics, he has fore- 
shadowed a degree of “‘ planning ’’ which would have seemed 
fanciful even to the most extreme socialists a few years ago. 
And with a view to reconstructing the nation he has moved 
Lord Woolton from the Ministry of Food to that of Cloud- 
Cuckoo land, otherwise known as Reconstruction. What Lord 
Woolton will—or can do there—it is not possible to foresee. 
He has been very much praised because we have not starved, 
but it should be remembered that he joined the Ministry of 
Food after it had been put in working order by others. The 
nucleus of the office was created immediately after Munich 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the officials chosen to run it were men of 
undoubted competence, it had a year and a half in which to 
prepare before the crisis which produced Lord Woolton was 
thought of. Such mistakes as were made may not have been 
his doing, and the creation of a Black Market and the suppres- 
sion of small country producers may have been forced upon 
him by others. In any case, he goes to a job in which it 
will not be possible for him to succeed because too many 
people want too many different things of him. We do not 
know whether the Conservative party can hold the fort 
against these threats to our country and Constitution. As 
a whole, they did not show much courage or forethought about 
India or the Empire generally. They have so strong a venera- 
tion for whoever is their leader, that the head of the Con- 
servative party can take his followers to Geneva, to dis- 
armament, to Empire disruption and then inevitably to 
Munich if he so desires. That being so there seems to be no 
reason why he should not lead them to the abolition of private 
property with all that comes from that. It is our misfortune 
—it is his misfortune too—that Mr. Churchill has become the 
leader of the Conservative party. It would have been better 
for him—and for the country if he had kept clear of parties 
while the war was on and for the years immediately after. 


Rear Admiral H. G. Thursfield will resume his articles next 
month. 
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SOCIALISTS AT WAR 


“T will try to make clear to him what the war 1s really about. 
... This is not a war between . . . this country and Germany 
at all. To use an old cliché, it 1s a class war.”’ Thus spake a 
Socialist Member of Parliament in a debate held in the House 
of Commons a few weeks ago. The Member to whom this 
instruction in the meaning of the war was kindly directed is 
the writer of this article. But it is certainly not for the 
purpose of drawing attention to his own contribution to that 
debate—a contribution with which he has no reason to be 
satisfied—that he here recalls this quotation ; but for a quite 
different and much more important reason. These are the 
actual words, not of some Hyde Park mob orator, some 
ignorant, irresponsible ranter; but of a responsible and 
thoughtful man, a Member of Parliament, making a deliberate 
statement in public Parliamentary debate. The statement 
was developed, on lines that are becoming, unhappily, familiar : 
condemnation and abuse of the Right, of the Conservative 
elements in the nation, of those who are fighting to preserve 
the British Empire ; and sanctification of Socialists who (it 
is alleged) in virtuous contrast, are alone fighting to preserve 
the cause of liberty, and “‘ whose only interest is the welfare 
of the people of this country and of the world.” In a word, 
this is a war of the Left against the Right, a war fought to 
assure the triumph of Socialism and all Left Wing principles. 

The exponent of this astounding view of the war claimed 
that he was speaking not only for his Parliamentary friends, 
but for a large number of people in the country. The claim 
is, unfortunately, quite justified. There are many, far too 
many, Englishmen who believe, and behave as though they 
believed, that this is a war which is being fought to win the 
victory for Left Wing ideas and policies, in this country and 
throughout the world. This is the fruit of a subtle, persistent 
propaganda which has been carried on for a long time, both 
within and without Parliament : and the propaganda outside 
Westminster probably has been more effective than that 
inside it. It emanates from a certain kind of persons who are 
for ever venting these views in the Press, and, even more, 
through that indefatigable amplifier of voices from the Left, 
the B.B.C. One hears a vast deal of talk about a°*new world, 
and all sorts of things that it will contain, from persons who 
seem never to have been very much interested in the real war 
which we are fighting, the soldiers’ war ; and to listen to them, 
one would hardly imagine that Germany has anything to do 
with it. Indeed, there stands on record the positive, unequi- 
vocal statement which has been already quoted—and many 
others of like character could be cited: ‘‘ This is not a war 
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between this country and Germany at all.” Amazing 
assertion ! And what an amazing thing it is that it should be 
possible for events which happened but a very few years ago, 
and which are, or should be, within the active recollection of 
everyone except infants, to be so soon and so completely 
falsified! How disturbing a thing this is to anyone who 
reflects upon the capacity to delude and to be deluded, which 
it reveals ! 

Confused thinking is to-day so common, and memories are 
so short, that historical truth cannot be left to look after itself : 
it must be constantly asserted, otherwise it will be forgotten, or 
written down, or talked away. The truth about the reason of 
this war is too seldom plainly stated on this side of the Atlantic: 
on the other side of the ocean there is no such shyness, and 
American statesmen have stated the issue, not only as it 
concerns the United States, but even as it concerns Britain, 
with greater candour and clarity than have been used by most 
of our Ministers, excepting always the Prime Minister himself. 
Here, the truth seems to be taken for granted. But in these 
days it is a mistake, and may be a dangerous mistake, to take 
anything really important for granted. From the point of 
view, then, of the British Empire, what was the reason of the 
war ? Simply this. It was the determination of Germany to 
subjugate the continent of Europe, so that, armed with the 
mighty military power which control of the peoples and the 
industries of Europe would give to her, she would have Britain 
and the British Empire at her mercy. And for Russia and the 
United States of America, and all the other nations attacked 
or menaced by Germany and Japan, the cause of the war is 
essentially the same. This, and this alone, is the true, 
historical origin and reason of this war. The peoples of Europe 
are suffering terrible things under the German tyranny : their 
one hope and longing is to strike off this hated yoke, and drive 
the hated Germans out of their lands: and it is nothing else 
than a cruel and wicked mockery of their sufferings to suggest 
that this war is being fought for political ends, or for any other 
end than the destruction of the monstrous tyranny which lies 
upon them, crushing their life, liberty and happiness. 

What the Left propagandists have done is to substitute 
for the real, the German war, a political war of their own desire 
and their own invention. Let them deceive themselves, by 
all means: whatever dishonest processes of thought they 
choose to employ are their own concern. But the deception 
of others is a different matter, and is not to be ignored as of no 
great importance. The propagation of this false view of the 
war has already had harmful results, in many different ways, 
among our own people ; and in days to come it will bear bitter 
fruit, when the expectations founded on such false teaching 
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meet with their inevitable disappointment. Traffic with 
untruth always earns its punishment. 

Now the effect produced by these notions at home is at 
present less important than their effect abroad. The opinions 
that England holds upon this subject inevitably determine 
her whole approach to the peoples of Europe, the counsel 
that she gives to them, the message that she has for them. 
In the ear y, agonising years of the war what the subjugated 
nations of Europe desperately wished that England should 
prove, was that she would have the strength first to hold the 
attack of her enemies, and afterwards to defeat them. In 
comparison with this, nothing else had any importance. If 
England could not do this, all was ended. The awful possi- 
bility that she could not, submerged all other interests and 
preoccupations in the thoughts of Europe. But the victories 
in Africa and Russia, and the invasion of Europe, have wrought 
a complete change ; and with the change different questions 
are emerging ; what before was below the horizon is now above 
it; new prospects are being opened. England and her Allies 
have proved that they can defeat theirenemies. What deeply 
concerns Europe now is not whether the Allies can win 
victory, but how they will use the victory which they win. 
What language do we speak to the nations of Europe ; and 
what does that language really mean ? What ideas will follow 
in the train of our liberating armies? What do we now 
intend ? With no little anxiety does Europe listen for the 
answer to these questions. It hears some English voices saying 
strange things: strange and disquieting things. It hears 
voices saying that this is a war of classes; that it is a part 
of a vast world revolution ; that it is part of the general and 
triumphant attack upon all old and established institutions. 
The new world is being born : perish the old, amidst the bloody 
slaughter and the chaos of these times. When Europe hears 
these things it is deeply disquieted. This is not the message 
which it wishes to hear from England. But these voices do 
not speak for England : and it is the duty of those who know 
that they do not, to do whatever is in their power to convince 
Europe of the fact. 


CHARLES EMMOTT. 


ARMY DEMOBILISATION 


THE scheme put into force in 1918 was the result of careful 
planning, and the incontestable fact that the actual machinery 
withstood the successive shocks administered by kaleidoscopic 
changes in Governmental plans and demobilised nearly four 
million men in fourteen months, is the best tribute to its 
designers. ; 

The basic principle deliberately adopted by the War 
Cabinet was that the reconstruction of industry was to take 
priority over any other considerations, and that it would be 
useless to demobilise the bulk of the Army until industry was 
ready to receive such a large influx of labour. The first step 
to be taken, therefore, was the release of 150,000 key men, 
including 20,000 actually required to work the machinery of 
demobilisation. 

When this stage had been accomplished, preference was to 
be given to various trade groups in the order in which they 
were required, and elaborate statistics were compiled and 
arrangements were made by which every man was duly 
classified. 

The psychological disadvantages of demobilising men 
first who, from their age or importance to industry, had for 
the most part been called up last, were foreseen and accepted. 
Some concession was, however, made to sentiment, inasmuch 
as a small percentage in each batch was to be composed of 
men released in accordance with length of service, at the dis- 
cretion of Commanding Officers. 

It is probable that all would have gone according to plan 
had it not been for an agitation which was started in some of 
the less responsible papers, and which acted as tinder to 
highly inflammable material. This agitation has been attri- 
buted to various motives, into which it is not perhaps necessary 
to enquire, for indeed a plausible explanation is that it was 
merely designed to push up sales by discussing what was in 
everyone’s mind at the time. Nor, at that period, had the 
Government the advantage of the B.B.C., with which to 
expound in simple language the very sound reason underlying 
the official scheme, whilst Unit Commanders could not explain 
it to their men, because they did not understand it themselves. 

It should be noted that the Press agitation was directed 
not so much against any particular feature of the accepted 
plan, but rather against the excessive deliberation with which, 
in its opinion, the Army was being disbanded, and here, 
unfortunately, the offenders showed a complete misconception 
of the immensity of the task involved in demobilising millions 
of men and of the great military problems with which the 
Army would still have to deal. 
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This Press campaign produced a lamentable effect on 
soldiers, who could not be expected to have a better know- 
ledge of circumstances than the columnists of their daily 
paper, and whose officers were equally in the dark. Whilst 
the Armies marching into Germany continued to present a 
magnificent appearance, troubles, as so often happens, began 
amongst units on the lines of communication and at the bases, 
where men almost within sight of England and with nothing 
much to do clamoured to be sent home. Others on leave in 
this country, whose duty it was to return to their units, 
thronged Whitehall, asking to see high officials, in the hopes 
of obtaining their immediate release from the Army, whilst 
others declined to re-embark at the ports. 

All this, taken in conjunction with preoccupations in 
regard to the Peace Conference and an early General Election, 
naturally exercised a powerful influence on the Government, 
and in December demobilisation was violently accelerated. 
Coal-miners and agricultural workers were given priority, 
whilst what were known as “slip men,” 7.e., those whose 
papers showed that they had a job waiting for them, could 
claim release. This was soon extended to “ contract men,” 
i.e., anyone who could produce a letter from any employer 
stating that his services could be utilised. This latter, in 
particular, opened the door to every kind of abuse, and was 
naturally regarded by the soldier with the greatest suspicion, 
as he saw anyone who could pull a string being given priority 
over himself. Moreover, Commanding Officers did not know 
from one day to another what men would be available for 
military duties. 

These changes gravely affected the War Office plans for 
reconstituting the peace-time Army, as to the strength of 
which no data could be obtained from the Government. It is 
not possible within the space of this article, to enumerate the 
successive flood of Army Orders releasing whole series of 
groups in various theatres of operation, complicated by 
equally voluminous lists of exceptions, but in 1919 one such 
order gave a strong bias to demobilisation on a combination 
of age and service, and contentment, if not efficiency, was to a 
great extent restored in such of the Army as remained. It 
would, however, be a mistake to attribute this to any magic 
in the formula of age-cum-service, for other factors un- 
doubtedly contributed, not the least of which were the 
improved rates of pay, announced at the same time. By this 
time, too, most of the agitators had probably worked their 
way out, whilst possibly the news had got round that the 
“Homes fit for Heroes’ had not yet materialised and that 
there were many worse careers than the Army. The Press, 
too, having seen the red light, exerted its powerful influence 
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in the right direction, and this was probably decisive. 

Meantime, the tasks of the Army were by no means over. 
Troubles were looming up in India, Ireland, Egypt and Irak, 
whilst individual Ministers were endeavouring to prosecute 
more or less private wars in Persia, Georgia, and in different 
parts of Russia, whilst Mr. Lloyd George was encouraging 
Mr. Venizelos in his plan for creating a greater Greece at the 
expense of Turkey. At a time when it was very necessary to 
present a strong front, the troops required for the purpose 
were either wasting away, or had to be withdrawn because the 
maintenance services behind them had become too weak to 
function, and thus we suffered humiliation and a loss of 
prestige in many parts of the world, of which Chanak was an 
outstanding example. 

Thanks to this almost panic demobilisation, we, who a 
short time previously had possessed one of the most efficient 
fighting machines in the world, rapidly got back into the 
position so frequently occupied in our history of having a 
strong foreign policy, with little but words to support it. 

Nor was anyone in the Army the better for the acceleration 
in demobilisation. Masses of men were thrown on to the 
labour market, which was unready to receive them, and many 
who had been anxious to get home and see their relations 
bitterly regretted that they had had to leave the Army to do 
sO, aS was shown by the big response to a subsequent call for 
volunteers for the relief of Archangel. It would appear that 
the one month’s furlough given to men before demobilisation 
should, in the future, be extended to at least three months, 
after arrival in this country. This would give them a better 
chance of testing their prospects in civil life without breaking 
their service, in which case it is reasonable to suppose that a 
considerable proportion of trained men would be available for 
the reconstruction of the Regular Army, which will certainly 
require them. 

It is impossible to say what the conditions will be at the 
end of the German War, whenever that happy moment may 
arrive. It is fairly clear, however, that we shall require strong 
forces of occupation in Germany, if only to keep some control 
over the chaos which will most certainly ensue, and to take 
our part in the repatriation of the millions of slaves which 
the Germans have transported thither. 

In the Balkans, too, the situation is always unpredictable, 
whilst we certainly do not want a defeated Italy, say, to 
dictate to us in the Mediterranean as a defeated Turkey did 
in Asia Minor after the last war. This short list by no means 
exhausts the possible tasks of the Army. 

There is, however, one great difference between 1918 and 
194?. The man in the street regarded the insurrections and 
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disturbances which followed the Armistice in 1918 as regret- 
table annoyances, whilst he was not in the least interested in 
the private campaigns mentioned above, about which even 
members of the War Cabinet were by no means equally 
enthusiastic. 

Japan is a very different matter. Though it is not our 
habit to say much about our feelings, the treachery, the 
murders the Japanese have committed, and the callous 
indifference to the anxieties of relatives in regard to our 
nationals in Japanese hands, have filled the British people 
with a cold anger and a determination to exact the fullest 
retribution with all the means in their power. 

If we are not to repeat the mistakes of 1918, it is of para- 
mount importance that considerations of civil rehabilitation 
should not be allowed to override military necessities. Before 
we start taking people out of the Army, we must be sure that 
they will not be wanted again, or that arrangements exist for 
replacing them, and this condition would best be met by the 
continuation of compulsory service and the calling up of the 
annual intake. 

The strength of the forces which can be brought into 
operation against Japan must, however, to.a certain extent 
be limited by shipping, so that it may be possible to release 
gradually a proportion of the men now under arms, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Army. 

In selecting those to be demobilised, there are a number 
of qualifications which one might wish to take into con- 
sideration. First of all there is the question of key men, and 
in this connection it is only right to recognise the scientific 
principles on which men have been called up. Although some 
industrialists may question the statement, it is probably fair 
to say that the vast majority of key men have been reserved, 
or if they have been removed from their peacetime occupation, 
it is to occupy key positions in various Ministries or other 
undertakings of importance in the war effort. They can be 
re-transferred without affecting the demobilisation machinery. 
Where key men have been called up, it is probable that they 
will be found in the older classes and that weightage for age 
would cover the great majority of such cases. Possible 
exceptions are men in the building trades, since the change- 
over from war to peace must depend very largely on the extent 
to which buildings can be reinstated or adapted. If, however, 
any exceptions of this kind are made, it is to be hoped that 
credentials will be most carefully scrutinised, to ensure that 
no suspicion of undue influence is created in the Army as a 
whole. For this purpose the war-time machinery should 
prove satisfactory. 

It has been suggested that credit should be given to men 
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who have acquired other skilled trades whilst in the Army, 
but administratively, it would be almost impossible to carr 
this out, since the War Office could not keep track of the 
changes in trade proficiency of individuals scattered all over 
the world, and the opinions of Commanding Officers would 
vary widely as to the value of their tradesmen from the point 
of view of civil employment. The Trade Unions might also 
have something to say. 

Those who were serving in the Territorials at the beginning 
of the war have obviously a strong claim for special con- 
sideration, but this would be met by giving due credit for 
length of service. 

The average citizen would also like to differentiate in 
favour of those who have spent the majority of their war-time 
service overseas, but to do so presents serious difficulties. 
In 1918, practically everyone in the Army had been overseas ; 
at the end of this war, no one can say what the position will 
be, so that to give credit for service overseas would introduce 
an entirely unknown factor. Nor probably would the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force be able to follow this line, 
since Naval service means removal of a man from his family 
wherever his ship may happen to be, whilst in the case of the 
R.A.F. no one would suggest that the conditions of service of 
air crews operating from this country are any less dangerous 
or arduous than those in overseas theatres. Above all, there 
is the question of sea transport, and any system which 
entailed a more or less complete withdrawal of troops overseas 
and replacement by troops from the homeland, would be 
operationally impossible. 

In 1919, priority was given to married men, as having a 
superior claim to bachelors, but the bachelors overseas might 
retort that they owe their single state to the fact that they 
have been overseas, and consequently have been unable to 
remedy it, and they might justly argue that they should be 
given an equal chance of doing so. In any case, credit for age 
should in fact go some way towards helping the family man. 

It has also been suggested that, as in Ig19, consideration 
should be given to men conducting one-man _ businesses, 
presumably on the grounds that competitors may filch their 
trade whilst they are still abroad, an argument with which 
one has every sympathy. It would not be easy, however, to 
define a one-man business, nor to adjudicate on claims, and 
much the same argument applies to the release of those whose 
studies have been interrupted. 

To combine these and similar factors into a comparative 
figure of priority would be a very complicated business, 
requiring data which it would be impossible to keep up to 
date, producing an order of merit which would be constantly 
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changing, and making the task of those responsible for main- 
taining the operational strength of units intact extremely 
difficult. 

The Government’s policy, as so far announced, is more or 
less the same as that ultimately adopted in 1919, and it is that 
only two factors will be taken into consideration—age and 
length of service. On such a basis, it is possible to place men 
in a series of clear-cut classes, and to assess with accuracy 
what the size of those classes will be. It has the additional 
advantage that a man never changes his class, as would be 
the case if other factors were introduced. Moreover, the War 
Office would have accurate information as to the size of each 
of these classes, which is a most important consideration, 
since eventually it is shipping capacity which will determine 
the rate of demobilisation from overseas, and the size of the 
drafts required to replace them. 

Above all, it is a simple system which the regimental 
officer can explain to his men, and which they can readily 
understand. 

No system, however, can hope to cover the case of excep- 
tional hardship, and it will be necessary to make provision 
accordingly. It may perhaps be argued that this would open 
the door to the sort of abuses and wire-pulling which created 
so much unrest in 1918-1919, but conditions have changed 
considerably. The machinery which at present exists and 
which is constantly adjudicating on compassionate releases, 
should be adequate to ensure in the soldier’s mind that he is 
getting a square deal. 

There is one more difference as compared with 1918, which 
should materially improve the position, and it is the belief 
that special legislation will be passed in the near future by 
which both volunteers and conscripts in the Forces, when 
demobilised, must be reinstated by former employers. 

In conclusion, it is not difficult, of course, to pick holes in 
any plan, particularly if the critic concentrates on some 
special class or specific detail, thereby losing sight of the picture 
as a whole and the overriding consideration of the national 
weal. No system which human ingenuity can evolve will give 
satisfaction to everybody. Human nature being what it is, 
each individual is convinced that his particular case presents 
certain features entitling him to special consideration, and if 
any section of the Press busies itself in pulling the accepted 
plan to pieces, it will have no difficulty in creating dangerous 
dissatisfaction over a wide field. It is therefore vitally 
important that demobilisation should be regarded as being 
outside party politics, and that once a scheme has been 
adopted by the Government it should be loyally accepted 


and supported by all. WALTER KIRKE. 


VOL. CXXI. 2 


MAN-MADE FAMINE 


‘““ MAN-MADE Famine” is how the Statesman newspaper of 
Calcutta describes the scarcity in India. In Bengal, where it 
is most acute, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Haq, resigned on 
March 29. Last December he had told the Government of 
India that Bengal wanted no rice from outside. His successor, 
is Sir Khwaja Nizamuddin, a Moslem Leaguer. Though his 
Ministry is predominantly Moslem, it contains representatives 
of the Hindus. One of them, Mr. Mukherji, was expelled from 
the Hindu Nationalist Party for taking office with Moslems. 
Another, Mr. Pain, Chairman of the Howrah Municipality, 
was censured by his fellow-councillors, nominally for municipal 
affairs, but really for the same offence as Mr. Mukherji’s. In 
place of the felicitations usual on such occasions, Indian Hindu 
ministers get censure. In spite of the critical situation of the 
famine, under threat of which these Hindus joined the Ministry, 
Hindu hostility to Moslems remains unabated. 

The change of Ministers in Bengal is due to the high prices 
of clothes, fuel and food. There has been profiteering which 
produces scarcity for masses of the people. In November, 
1942, in spite of the fact that agriculture and food are under 
the control of the governments of the provinces, the Govern- 
ment of India was forced to establish a new Food Department, 
to observe the supply and distribution of food. In December, 
1942, there was a conference at Delhi, at which Mr. Fazlul Haq 
said that Bengal had enough rice. The impression then was 
that there was enough grain but it was not getting to market. 
There was hoarding. In January the Government of India 
established purchasing agencies in surplus provinces to help 
those with a deficit. It also proposed to import wheat from 
abroad, hoping to scare hoarders. In August the Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council described the general inflation 
of prices as “ the greatest racket that has ever taken place in 
India.’””’ Meanwhile the price of rice, the staple food of the 
people of Bengal, rose more than sevenfold. At first beggars 
suffered, illustrating a Bengali word for famine “ hard beg- 
ging.” Then came landless labourers. Then occurred deaths 
from famine, which the former Indian Civil Service adminis- 
tration had prevented even in times of severest scarcity. And 
the Bengal Ministry, responsible to the elected Legislative 
Assembly, seemed unable to do anything effective, though 
Sir Khwaja Nizamuddin’s government seem in earnest in their 
efforts, unlike that of his predecessor, Mr. Fazlul Haq. In 
June The Times said “‘ Where Bengal’s indigenous supplies 
have disappeared to, nobody knows.” In the Punjab there 
was the best crop for ten years. 

Sir Azizul Haq, Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
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had a sorry tale to tell of the shortsightedness and obstruction 
of the provincial governments. He had previously said that 
every form of obstruction had been placed in the way of the 


i 


it Government of India’s plan for buying food grain in the 
on surplus provinces. Asked by whom and why, he said it was 
of not in the public interest to divulge. No wonder the Lahore 
or, Tribune, a Congress newspaper, drew the lesson that provincial 
Lis decentralisation had been a failure, in other words parliamen- 
7eS | tary government for the provinces, the only portion of the 
m  / India Act which in parts of India has been got to work. 
as. The Calcutta Statesman remarks: ‘“‘ Bengal has assumed a 
ty, disgusting notoriety as predominantly a province where 
yal almost anything is commonly believed to be obtainable by 
In | some sort of furtive gratification.” On August 24 the Chief 


Justice of Bengal, commenting on a case in which Mr. Fazlul 
he ° Haq as Chief Minister was alleged to have attempted to 
ry, interfere with the course of justice, said Mr. Fazlul Haq had 

“broke his oath—the clear violation of the oath of office 
eS brands a man as unfit for public office, ‘‘if the legitimate and 
ch * proper transport of food could be interfered with and the 


er, malefactors protected by the Chief Minister of the province, 
ler when they were brought before the courts of law, there was an 
m- end of law and order in the province.” For six years Mr. 
nt, | Fazlul Haq had been Chief Minister of Bengal, and responsible 
er, for the government of that great province under the parlia- 
aq mentary government introduced by the India Act. It is a 
fas. reflection on the whole policy of Indian Home Rule. 

et. | Meanwhile the problem in Bengal remained “ how to prise 
dia out the stocks ” from the hoarders’ holes. The Amrita Bazar 
elp Patrika, a Calcutta Congress paper, said on August 1: “‘ The 
om, profiteer fattens on the starvation of his fellow-men and the 
ice speculator makes his pile.” Later it spoke of “‘ the seemingly 
ion protected warehouses of profiteers and speculators.” Dr. 
in Mukherji, President of the Hindu Mahasabha and ex-Minister, 
the called on the Governor of Bengal to take over the adminis- 
ars tration if he could not get Ministers who could deal with the 
eg- food situation. 

ths In October Sir Thomas Rutherford, acting Governor of 
us- . Bengal, said: ‘‘ When the winter rice crop comes in our 
nd | troubles will be over. It is this price racket, based on scarcity, 
ive that has been killing people as much as scarcity itself.” But 
igh difficulties with the surplus provinces continued. The Punjab 
ell asked a higher price than the Government of India was willing 
In to pay, and Sind has been accused of making a big profit out 
lies ofits transactions. The Government of India has been driven 
ere to beg from England and Australia the import of food for a 
r) country on whose soil not a single invader has set foot, and 


cil, which, normally, supports itself. So tonnage, urgently needed 
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elsewhere in the war, has had to be diverted. We have 
quoted this cloud of witness to show how self-government in 
the Indian provinces is working. 

The Secretary of State for India stated that import of food, 
such as rice, from Burma and wheat from Australia, has 
never played more than a small part in India’s food economy, 
he said that, taking India as a whole, the loss of her imports, 
added to failures of the rice harvest, only meant a reduction 
of some 4 per cent. in her total supplies. In the House of 
Commons debate on November 4 he further stated: ‘ The 
problem has throughout been one, first, of high prices and of 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather 
than to an absolute overall total shortage for the whole of 
India.”’ And it is a fact that the total crop in India has been 
average. The Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council has said 
that India has been worse off for grain in some years before 
the war than in 1943, without the present difficulties arising. 

The only explanation of the Indian scarcity is to be found 
in hoarding and profiteering. The Indian peasant has neither 
space nor financial resources for hoarding. It is otherwise 
with the middlemen who buy and sell again. They are called 
Banias, traders and moneylenders ; Gandhi belongs to this 
caste and the whole of it supports Congress. Of course the 
enormous profits offered by a scarcity, especially when 
artificially produced and converted into a “ corner,” are not 
confined to Congressmen. But they take a big share in them 
and thus combine business with pleasure. For they line their 
pockets and impede the war effort by diverting tonnage to the 
import of grain while the famine they are causing lowers the 
prestige of the British name. For, in spite of the India Act, 
Britain is regarded, and, in the words of Mr. Jinnah, President 
of the Moslem League, still 7s responsible for the Indian Empire. 
Hoarders and profiteers in India, as elsewhere, yield only to 
force, and force the provincial governments, in the provinces 
governed by Ministries responsible to elected Legislative 
Assembles, have not applied. Resolution and moral courage 
are required to deal with wealthy racketeers and they have 
not been forthcoming. 

Agastya, most ancient of Indian political philosophers, 
wrote in the days of Alexander the Great that it was as difficult 
to prevent officials from taking bribes as to stop fishes from 
drinking the water of the sea. It is equally normal for Banias 
to take profits, and Congress has not checked its faithful 
followers. 

The Government of India has shown the same hesitancy 
in dealing with the food situation as it displayed before finally 
tackling the other Congress effort at direct sedition. It has 
been criticised for not using the powers, conferred on it at the 
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beginning of the war, to intervene and forcibly check the 
scarcity. Lord Munster, Under-Secretary for India, put 
dilemma in the House of Lords: “it would be an unhappy 
development if the Central Government were to brush aside 
responsible democratically based governments whenever an 
ugly situation occurred in any province.” Control of food 
would mean taking over the whole administration, such as 
has been done in the provinces formerly governed by Congress 
ministries. And that would mean the end of the India Act 
and its system of parliamentary government for India. It 
must be noted that in the erstwhile Congress provinces, now 
directly administered by the British Government, the threat 
of scarcity was successfully averted. Bombay and Madras 
are examples. The whole story of this wretched episode is a 
grim reminder of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s warning that in 
India administration is more important than politics. One 
thing it has proved beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the only 
unity in India is British. Left to themselves the provinces 
will not help each other. The Congress paper Amrita Bazar 
Pairtka on August 30, appealing for help in the scarcity and 
calling on the Viceroy to remove the Ministry and rule Bengal, 
bluntly said: “If the India Act is the stumbling block, 
consign it to the stinking dustbin—reject the damned noisy 
thing, the autonomy of the Provinces.” 

It is a relief to turn from this sorry tale of weakness and 
irresolution, with more sinister defects lurking in the back- 
ground, to the bright record of glory of the Indian Army. 
Nearly 2,000,000 strong, the largest volunteer force in the 
world, it has never fought better than in the present war. 
General von Arnim said that if he had known he was to 
surrender to such a distinguished formation as the 4th Indian 
Division, he would not have spiked his guns. 

Mention of the Indian Army recalls the commander who 
first led it to victory in this war, Lord Wavell. His first step 
on arrival was to go to Bengal and inspect Calcutta and 
Midnapore, where scarcity is worst. He concerted immediate 
measures of relief and the help of the army for them. Unlike 
his predecessor he did not appoint a commission, but went to 
the spot himself. In a speech before he left England he gave 
his “‘ three main problems ”’ as first, ‘‘ the war with Japan ”’ ; 
second, “‘ day-to-day problems of government, social and 
economic,” and third, ‘‘ the political advancement of India.” 
All who know India will appreciate the judgment shown in 
the order of the enumeration. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


VARIOUS GERMANYS AND ONE EUROPE 


Discussions about the problem of Germany, views and 
opinions uttered on this vast subject, have become so heated 
in temper, and in many respects so absurd, that it may be 
useful to convey a warning to the public lest they should lose 
themselves in inextricable jungles. The vital political fact 
concerning the much discussed subject is that the German 
people, as they have developed in the course of the last two 
centuries, represent an alien element in the European society 
of civilised nations, where public and private life have been 
built on Christian principles for nearly 2,000 years. 
The.German people have not always been of such a strange, 
apparently inassimilable character. Those who plead for 
clemency towards the Germans on the ground that “‘it is 
absolutely certain that the other Germany exists somewhere ” 
have in mind the Goethe-Beethoven epoch, a period dating 
approximately from 1770 to 1830. At that time the political 
entity, the German Reich as we know it, did not exist. 
Beethoven, by the way, was of Flemish origin. Goethe (like 
Heine) watched with anxiety the rising of a savage spiritless 
German nationalism. Generally speaking, what is so often 
called “the other Germany ’”’ exists only in the lives and 
works of a few great musicians, poets, thinkers and scientists, 
who never really had a following among the German masses, 
most of them having lived and died in poverty, completely 
unnoticed by their contemporaries. If, however, there be 
another Germany ‘“‘ somewhere,” it may be found only in 
the German people and certainly not in the German State. 
But the latter has recently acted as sole mediator between 
German life and the outer world, political, economic and 
cultural. It has often been said, but has apparently not yet 
been realised by the British and American peoples, that the 
German State as we see and know it now, is a product of 
Prussian disregard for international law and rights, of con- 
tempt for a fraternal relationship between civilised nations, 
and of Prussian belief in the sole and supreme value of over- 
whelming physical force. Yet it would be wrong, an over- 
simplification in fact, to treat the problem of Germany as 
deriving solely from the Prussianisation of the German people. 
The problem would be comparatively easy to solve if it were 
only a choice between “ the one ” and “ the other ”’ Germany. 
In fact, modern Germany, gifted, educated, efficient as her 
people may be, is an insane feature in this world of ours. 
Everybody endowed with normal common sense, who has 
lived for some time among Germans, must have gained this 
impression. Megalomania and persecution mania are the fore- 
most symptoms of the German national disease. No wonder 
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that Hitler, suffering from both these complaints in an extreme 
degree, was elected by the Germans to be their leader. By 
oe would madmen like better to be led than by the maddest 
of all ? 

Nearly all consideration of and opinions on Germany are 
blurred by a specific mistake of method. Most observers— 
especially those who have travelled in Germany for a few 
weeks or so—imply that somehow “ Germany ’”’ and “ the 
Germans ”’ are identical. But an arithmetical aggregate of 
individuals does not yet always and everywhere represent the 
nation, not to speak of the State. And this is certainly 
nowhere so true as in Germany. It is no use arguing about 
the—existent or non-existent—good or bad qualities of ‘‘ the 
Germans ”’ or “‘ the German people,” when it is clear as day- 
light that both “ the Germans ”’ and “ the German people ” 
have vested all executive and legislative powers without 
reservation in the German State. It is no accident that Lord 
Vansittart, a diplomatic expert of first-class standing, has 
himself come practically to that conclusion, though not even 
he has so far made an articulate point of it. 

Nor is it any accident that the T.U.C., when it met recently 
at Southport, made it clear that they differentiate between 
“Nazis” and ‘‘Germans.” What the T.U.C. really meant to 
say was that in intellectual activity and political expression 
the German people are not necessarily identical with the 
German State. But the T.U.C., by dealing with the problem 
on another (and false) plane, deprived itself of all possibility 
of coming to a correct conclusion, an error which made at this 
time and by such an important organisation, shows the T.U.C. 
to be dancing to the main motif of Pan-German world 
strategy. 

One thing, however, is certain: the explicit insanity of 
German State guidance, German public affairs, German inter- 
national and external politics, make talk of “‘ the one”’ and 
‘the other ’’ Germany senseless. It is well known that one of 
the most conspicuous symptoms of insanity is that the madman 
is able to perform various, often numerous, roles with perfect 
credibility. 

It may be correct that in itself Germany (or the German 
people), owing to its geographical position and numerical 
strength, is entitled to a “ sphere of influence ”’ of some kind. 
Yet, having come to the conclusion that present-day Germany 
bears unmistakable traces of insanity, the case is clear. 
Punishment and re-education are no appropriate measures 
for dealing with the insane. A madman must be interned, 
his civic rights must be taken from him, at least so far as to 
render him unable to hurt the community, which is entitled 
to be protected from him. 
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Two DIFFERENT DISEASES 


Fortunately for our judgment, unfortunately for our ways 
of life, we have had the opportunity to see the menacing 
character of German nationalist mania as ultimately expressed 
in National Socialism, against the background of another 
political disease, namely Fascism. 

Fascism, when its rules and standards were first developed 
in Italy, seemed to many observers in democratic countries to 
be part of an inevitable historic process, emerging from the 
failure of Liberals and Social Democrats to build up a work- 
able social community in continental countries. Far-sighted 
European politicians and sociologists recognised from the 
outset that such expectations were utterly wrong. Yet it is 
absurd to suggest that the comparatively weak assaults of 
Italian Fascism on individual liberties are (or have been) “ the 
same thing” as the unparalleled blood-stained deeds of 
Nazism. Now that Fascism is dead—at least in the unhappy 
land of its birth—we are able to recognise the tremendous 
difference between the two systems. From the day the 
Fascist régime started in Italy the visitor from abroad had 
the impression that the outer make-up of the new creed was 
ridiculous, but so far as the inner organisation of the Fascist 
State was concerned, it did not very much affect the founda- 
tions of liberal economy and administration—not perhaps 
because Fascist officialdom did not so desire, but because it 
had neither the guts nor the energy for such a task. In itself 
Fascism was no world danger; if it succeeded in gaining 
that appearance, this was due to the political impotence 
of Britain and France during the appeasement epoch. These 
two great Powers could doubtless have put Fascism in its 
proper place without any other effort than re-armament in 
the early ’thirties, when Mussolini was designing his conquest 
of Abyssinia. 

It cannot be seriously contended that German National 
Socialism is a similar movement in outer form or in inner 
strength. No traveller in Germany between 1933 and 1939 
could have gained any impression of fun or jocularity from 
the Hitler Youth, the S.A., or the S.S., or from Gestapo 
activities. Everyone who saw those solemn spectacles, per- 
formed with glowing, fervent fanaticism, must have been 
convinced that a true world-menace to liberty, and to the free 
development of individual and collective forces had arisen. 
The same applies to the changes in the inner structure of the 
German State machine. All institutions, all administrative 
bodies were immediately, with iron hand, deprived of all traces 
of liberal tradition. 

Another example of the basic difference between Fascism 
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and National Socialism is to be found in the Fascist refusal to 
participate in the colossal atrocities which have left an indelible 
stain of shame on the National-Socialist record. While the 
Germans and their henchmen have murdered 3,000,000 Jews, 
not a single case of the murder of a Jew by Italians has been 
known. And it is not only the Jews who have been the 
victims of German sadism. Poles, Russians, Czechs, French- 
men, Norwegians, etc., have shared the deadly fate of the 
Jews. Here again it may be stated that no reports have reached 
the Allies of Germany’s Axis partner, Italy, having instigated 
her citizens to commit such unspeakably brutal and cowardly 
crimes. On the contrary, all information so far received in 
Allied circles points to the fact that Italians have not onl 
taken no part in these murderous deeds, but have deliberately 
and with deep disgust refrained from having anything to do 
with them. 

Some time before World War No. 2 broke out, an American 
journalist made a remark about Fascist Italy which, at this 
moment, proves to have been of truly intuitive brilliance. He 
said: ‘‘ Mussolini’s tragedy is that he is the only Fascist in 
Italy.”” It may well turn out to be Hitler’s tragedy that he is, 
after all, nothing more than another Nazi amongst 70,000,000 
of them. 

Fascism is stone dead; it will never rise again, for the 
simple reason, inter alia, that even in its heyday it was not a 
living but an artificial structure. The same cannot be said of 
National Socialism. That creed has slowly but steadily grown 
in German history, deriving from Luther (or more truly from 
the German princes who fostered him), growing stronger and 
stronger the more Prussian totalitarianism prevailed over the 
universalist conception of the Holy Roman Empire and 
developing its full strength in our own day. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE AND THE WAR ON JEWS 


The present writer is a Jewish refugee from Czechoslovakia. 
But neither the fact that he belongs to the people of whom 
3,000,000 have been murdered by the Germans, nor the fact 
that he is a citizen of a country which has been a model of 
living democracy and of the noblest civic principles, is the 
reason why he wishes to say a word about the profound 
relation between Christianity and the colossal Jewish massacre 
carried out by the German people. 

An examination of German policy under Hitler will soon 
show that a complicated system of ‘“‘ indirect approaches ”’ is 
at the bottom of these political undertakings. The inventor 
of that method is not Hitler, who (apart from some Rasputin- 
like influence over anyway half-mad masses) is much too 
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uneducated to work out a subtle and refined code for ambitious 
historic stakes. The builder of this edifice is Dr. Goebbels. 

The great Jewish massacres by the Germans, though the 
physical annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe is one of its 
aims, has been primarily undertaken in order to stab the 
Christian principle in Europe to the heart. Goebbels has never 
said so explicitly, but he has encouraged Alfred Rosenberg to 
do so. 

The idea behind the great murder of Jews was that a 
people which had committed that crime would never be able 
to adhere to Christendom. It is of course only too true that 
Christianity never had a real home in Prussia. Nevertheless, 
State law in Germany was based on Christian principles (and 
on the 10 Commandments) as in other European countries. 
That the teaching of Christ must be eradicated from the 
German mind was clear to Hitler from the outset. He says 
so in various passages in Mein Kampf ; but the actual great 
pragmatic description of the plan is given in Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s comprehensive book, Der Mythos des 20ten Jahrhundert 
(“The Myth of the 2oth Century’’), a work which was 
written expressly for this purpose. 

Here again, however, the devil proved in the end less 
clever than he thought he was. The Jewish people have 
suffered a loss in blood, possessions and prestige from which 
they will not recover for a very long time. But the one effect 
which would have served the Nazi purpose, a real annihilation 
of the whole of Europe’s Jewry, has not been achieved. Here 
(as in Russia and in Africa) Hitler’s strategy has gone far, but 
not far enough to achieve victory. On the other hand, non- 
German countries under German domination have put up a 
resistance to this policy. Some of them, for instance Hungary, 
have grudgingly enacted anti-Jewish legislation ; others, for 
instance Italy, have flatly refused to comply in this respect 
with Hitler’s orders. Thus, taking into consideration that 
Nazism and Pan-Germanism have challenged the world with 
very far-reaching and ambitious aims, it may well prove that 
they will, in the long run, have lost even the Jewish war, of 
whose success they were so cock-sure. The German people, 
by undertaking the great massacres of Jews, have covered 
themselves with ignominy. They have become a people with 
whom no decent man will shake hands. Not that anti- 
Semitism has not adherents everywhere, including Britain and 
America ; but here, as in many other respects, Hitler has 
acted as a great simplifier. Decent men will in future refuse 
to enter into relations with the German murderers. 

In 1913 the present writer listened to a speech delivered in 
Hamburg University by a visiting lecturer from Munich 
University on the subject of ‘‘ Deutsche Grossraum Politik ” 
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(German Policy of Greater Living Space). His name was 
Major Dr. Karl Haushofer. (At that time it was unusual to 
see a German Staff Officer engaging in University teaching. 
Now we have learned to recognise that in Germany the 
generals are professors and the professors generals.) Haus- 
hofer’s writings became later one of the pillars of Nazi ideology 
and ambition. As far as Europe is concerned, the plans 
revealed by Haushofer have been carried out in this war, 
with the exception of the conquest of Moscow and the Baku 
oilfields. The lecturer left no doubt that in his opinion Ger- 
many would be called upon to enter a world war sometime 
between 1914 and 1916. Although at that time the whole 
German people were enjoying an era of flourishing prosperity, 
the lecturer called the struggle to come “an inevitable fight 
for existence ’’ for the German people. The whole pattern of 
Pan-German plans and claims, which since then has become 
so familiar, was unrolled. So far there is nothing particularly 
interesting in this reminiscence ; but, having given the positive 
outline of his Pan-German geo-political views, Haushofer went 
on to warn German university youths that they must not be 
too sure that these plans would or must succeed. He said : 
“Whether we win or lose, it is neither France nor Russia 
which really stands in our way, it is Britain. But even if we 
lose, and even if we lose another time, we must try again and 
again to break out from the narrow cage which is now the 
living space of the German nation.’”’ Everyone who between 
1933 and 1939 had any contact with the more far-sighted 
elements of Nazism must know that that was exactly the 
attitude which they adopted. They were by no means sure 
that the great world struggle to come would end in their 
favour. They were haunted by fear of Britain, to whom they 
always referred as “‘ der Totfeind’”’ (the deadly foe). They 
maintained two supreme principles, firstly, that they must 
persevere in order “to weaken the world,” secondly, that 
Bismarck’s creation, the German Reich, must somehow be 
preserved as a mighty and independent State. Is that not 
precisely the doctrine that we now hear delivered by Nazi 
radio commentators, especially by General Dittmar ? Many 
people are amazed, even bewildered, by these utterances, 
which sound somewhat dejected for a would-be world-con- 
queror. Yet, herein lies the key to the whole situation. The 
German Reich is a newly formed State in old Europe. Of all 
the European Powers, Britain, more than any other, sponsored 
the building up of the Reich. The world will certainly have 
to think again about the German State and its citizens. To- 
day they are satanic and sadistic head-hunters, to-morrow, 
who knows, we may see them as citizens of the world whose 
hearts have been broken by Adolf Hitler. And what about the 
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day after to-morrow ? There stand the impoverished burghers 
of Rotterdam and Warsaw, the enslaved workers of Prague, 
Paris and Brussels, the oppressed peasants of Serbia and 
Greece, the desperate mothers, the hungry children of a 
Continent. For these there is in some circles little thought, 
not even the sympathy of the New Statesman or the T.U.C., 
which is exclusively reserved for wicked Hitler’s innocent 
victim, the German people. 

Every consideration of Germany as she has evolved from 
the march of her eventful history leads to the same conclusion 
—that here we are confronted by an insane phenomenon. 
Some 40 years ago Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian psychia- 
trist, in his famous work “ Genius or Insanity,” foretold that 
in a few decades the majority of Europe’s population would be 
insane from a clinical point of view, and he asked: “ Will 
then the insane majority prove to be in a position to declare 
the sane insane and to proclaim themselves sane ? ” 

The problem of Germany as it presents itself to our 
generation cannot be solved by moralising or by Charters of 
ideological content. It is an eminently political problem and 
clamours for political solution. Richelieu or Metternich, 
Bismarck, Disraeli or Clemenceau would not have failed to 
recognise it as such. Already in 1919 Clemenceau saw it in 
that light. We have before us proof, a thousandfold docu- 
mented, that the political bodies of the German people, the 
German nation, the German State, have for at least 100 years 
been engaged in an unceasing plot to bring the rest of Europe 
into a state of subjugation, not only under direct German 
domination but into actual physical slavery. 

In this matter we are over and over again reminded of the 
significant difference between Fascism and Nazism. There is 
certainly less wickedness in the idea of dominating territories 
occupied by African savages than in that of dominating those 
inhabited by Frenchmen. 

Europe is united in at least one sentiment, namely, that 
all European nations can get on together, but that none of 
them can really get on with Germany. There is no instance on 
record of a Swede, a Portuguese and a Czech being unable to 
make friends and to meet on a footing of mutual appreciation 
and respect. But all three of them will inevitably be embar- 
rassed on meeting a German, who, his disposition to mania 
apart, is obsessed with the idea that it is Germany’s historic 
mission “‘ to put the affairs and institutions of other countries 
in order,’”’ as if there were in Sweden no police service, no 
decent roads in Czechoslovakia, and no electric light in Portu- 
guese houses ! 

The colossal issue at stake, an issue which will decide the 
fate of generations to come, must not be confused by ideas of 
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hate or revenge. One does not in any case hate the insane. 
Under this heading too come the questions of “‘ punishment ”’ 
and ‘‘ re-education,”’ of which it may be said that they should 
be approached with the utmost care, lest efforts in that direc- 
tion should lead to mere quixotism. There is one punishment 
and one form of education which even the insane might under- 
stand, 7.e., to impose on them the duty of restitution, of repair- 
ing all the damage which they have caused—a claim which, 
this time, will be made in kind instead of in cash. May one 
also be allowed to refute the often heard statement that “‘ to 
damage the German people economically would be to the 
disadvantage of the Allies.” Firstly, such a theory is factually 
untrue ; indeed the contrary may be assumed to be the case. 
Secondly, even if some economic damage were to result, there 
are surely higher values involved than economic considera- 
tions. 

Continental Europe (excluding Russia) is inhabited by 
350,000,000 people, of whom one-fifth are of German nation- 
ality. Perhaps the “ solution of the German problem ”’ may 
seem easier to the ever increasing number of helpless coun- 
sellors if they remember that there is also a ‘‘ problem of non- 
Germans,” and that it is four times the size of the German one. 
Let the Allies arrange for such a vote on the continent of 
Europe, and pro-Germans will have the surprise of their lives. 


FREDERICK JELLINEK. 


THE SAME OLD GERMANY 


There will likewise be the usual campaigns to make 
mischief between the Allies, predoomed to failure, like all 
other German intrigues, because at last the civilised world is 
fully aroused to the true character of Teutonic diplomacy. 
.. . We may anticipate that before very long innominate 
“ Russians ”’ and ‘‘ Frenchmen ”’ will be turned on in obscure 
Russian or French organs to complain of the inadequate 
efforts of England in the common cause. . . . A fruitful field 
of controversy—fruitful for the enemy—may also be opened 
up by some anonymous and non-existent “‘ British Officer ”’ 
inditing a letter to some bankrupt British paper complaining 
that France had not played up properly. . . . We must be on 
our guard against all such transparent manceuvres as against 
a thousand tricks to which Germans and pro-Germans will 
inevitably resort as German fortunes wane.—The National 
Review, December, 1914. 


UNCEASING BLOWS 


DuRING the past month Russia has again been the scene 
of the most important military developments. The 
Russians have continued and extended their series of victories. 
Zaporozhe, Melitopol, Dnepropetrovsk and Kiev—these are 
the new names that have set the triumphal salvoes of massed 
guns rolling in Moscow’s streets. Except for a small and 
doomed enemy bridgehead just south of Nikopol, Russian 
armies have cleared all Germans from the Taurida steppe 
between the lower Dnieper and the Crimea. They have 
forced the Perekop Isthmus, the main landward route into 
the Crimea. In the Crimea itself they have landed and 
established firm bridgeheads on the Kerch Peninsula. Russian 
armies occupy practically the whole northern half of the great 
bend of the Dnieper. Beyond Kiev a deep Russian bridgehead 
on the west bank of the middle Dnieper extends continuously 
northwards for about 130 miles. In the Gomel area the 
Russians have forced the River Sozh, a left-bank tributary of 
the Dnieper. Farther north still they have captured Nevel 
and are developing an important offensive towards the 
Western Dvina. All this has happened in a single month. 
All forms part of the great Soviet offensive which began in 
July and has not yet ended. 

The most important Russian victories have been won 
along the lower Dnieper. When the withdrawing German 
armies reached the line of the river south and east of Kiev, 
they hoped and believed that they would be able to stand. 
Most of the west bank of the lower Dnieper is high and well 
suited for defence. The Germans, using Russian forced 
labour, strengthened its natural advantages with their usual 
elaborate network of trenches, strong-points and _ barriers. 
Along much of the river they built a new highway to facilitate 
the movement of supplies and the transfer of reserves. Large 
German forces—according to some estimates, upwards of 
40 divisions—were concentrated along the lower Dnieper and 
the extension of the German line south to the Sea of Azov. 
Captured orders prove that the Germans confidently believed 
that they would be able to winter along this line. During a 
brief pause in active operations early in October German 
propagandists were allowed to give voice to this confidence 
of the German Command. 

From Kiev the new German line followed the west bank 
of the Dnieper south-eastwards for nearly 250 miles to 
Dnepropetrovsk, formerly the Sheffield or Pittsburgh of this 
region and in peace one of the largest cities of the Soviet 
Union. Two centres destined to play important réles in 
operations along this stretch of the river were Pereyaslavl, 
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about 55 miles south-east of Kiev, and Kremenchug, about 
165 miles south-east of Kiev. At Dnepropetrovsk, a further 
80 miles to the south-east, the Dnieper changes course and 
flows practically due south for 50 miles through the famous 
rapids (or porogt) to Zaporozhe (the name means ‘“ Beyond 
the Rapids ’’), a city with a peace-time population of more 
than a quarter of a million. Just north of Zaporozhe lies the 
great Dnieprostroi dam and power station, the pride of the 
whole Soviet Union and the symbol of its modern industrialisa- 
tion, which the Russians destroyed as part of the “‘ scorched 
earth ”’ policy during their retreat of 1941. At Zaporozhe the 
Dnieper changes course again and flows south-westwards to 
the Black Sea. The German line, however, did not follow the 
river. Somewhere between Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhe 
the Germans were across the Dnieper on its left bank ; Zapo- 
rozhe, which stands on the left bank, was in their hands; the 
perimeter of its defences extended some miles further to the 
east ; while south of Zaporozhe the German line for 100 miles 
followed the course of the river Molochnaya to Melitopol and 
the Sea of Azov. The Molochnaya is militarily a difficult 
river, whose course south of Melitopol flows in places through 
a wide swamp. In his order of the day to the troops who 
stormed this position Stalin himself states that “‘ the powerful 
German defence zone ’’ along the Molochnaya “‘ was stronger 
than the defences which the Germans had on the River Mius 
both as regards its engineering works, its anti-tank obstacles, 
and the density of its saturation with infantry, artillery and 
tanks.’””’ The importance which the Germans attached to 
Melitopol and the Molochnaya line, the last natural position 
on the steppes barring the way to the Crimea and the lower 
reaches of the Dnieper, is underlined by the fact that German 
officers on this sector received triple pay, while all men were 
awarded Iron Crosses. 

The Soviet attack opened on October 7, when the Russians 
crossed the Dnieper north of Kiev, south of Pereyaslavl, and 
south-east of Kremenchug. A day or two later (the precise 
date is not clear) another crossing was made south of Kiev. 
North of Kiev the river is half a mile wide, without islands, 
and some 30 feet deep. At Kiev it is also about half a mile 
wide and navigable, but broken by the low grassy island of 
Tukhanov. At Pereyaslavl and Kremenchug it is a mile 
wide at some places. The next few days were spent in 
enlarging and consolidating the new bridgeheads. On 
October 10 very powerful Russian forces went over to the 
offensive on the Zaporozhe sector. On October 11 the attack 
on the Melitopol-Molochnaya position began. Thus within 
less than a week the Russians had developed in widely 
separated sectors along the German Dnieper line, six distinct 
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threats any of which could develop dangerously and which 
in combination prevented the Germans from transferring 
their local reserves between the threatened areas. 

In the Zaporozhe sector the Russian attack went with a 
swing. After three days Soviet formations broke through the 
outlying defences. On the fourth day—October 14—they 
stormed the city itself. The victorious forces, commanded by 
Army-General Malinovsky, were at this stage known as the 
Troops of the South-Western Front, a name changed shortly 
afterwards to the Third Ukrainian Front. After the capture 
of Zaporozhe some of General Malinovsky’s forces carried out 
mopping-up operations southwards towards Melitopol; but 
the bulk of them turned north in preparation for the forth- 
coming attack on Dnepropetrovsk. 

Progress at Melitopol was slower, whether because of the 
excellence of the defences or relatively greater local German 
strength. The difficulty was not the Molochnaya line, which 
the Russians soon forced. The real problem was the stubborn- 
ness of the German defence. A week of hard street fighting was 
necessary before the centre of the city wascleared on October 21. 
During this week the Germans counter-attacked repeatedly 
with tanks. Another two days of street fighting cleared the 
northern part, and on October 23 Melitopol was in Russian 
hands. The railway south to the Crimea had been cut nine 
days earlier. Melitopol was captured by troops of the Fourth 
Ukrainian Front, commanded by Army-General Tolbukhin. 

South and west of Melitopol the Taurida steppe stretches 
between the lower reaches of the Dnieper and the Crimea. 
In October it was still smooth and hard as stone, perfect 
country for pursuit by tanks and cavalry. The German units 
defeated at Melitopol had been heavily pounded. When 
driven out of their defences, they lost much of their cohesion. 
Part withdrew fighting and in fairly good order towards the 
Dnieper opposite Nikopol, some 60 miles to the north-west. 
Other large groups went westwards across the steppe with the 
Russians hot on their heels. Much of the left bank of the 
Dnieper between Nikopol and the mouth is a broad swamp 
covered with tall reeds and impassable. The river is wide, 
good crossings are scarce, and no preparations had been made 
to ferry the Germans across. The Russians pressed them 
from behind, and Russian planes bombed and machine-gunned 
them on the steppe and at the river crossings. Before the 
Russians forced the Perekop Isthmus on November 1 a few 
sought safety by swinging south into the Crimea. Much 
larger numbers met death with the cry—so fearful to German 
ears—‘‘ the Cossacks are coming!’’ Retreat turned into 
rout and disorganisation on a scale such as no German armies 
have hitherto undergone in Russia. 
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Even while Melitopol was being stormed the Russians were 
preparing to take Dnepropetrovsk and also Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
a smaller but important iron and steel manufacturing centre 
15 miles upstream which guarded the flank of its larger sister. 
Both these cities lie on the right bank of the Dnieper, and the 
Russian problem was in effect to capture both simultaneously. 
In this operation two army groups played a part—the troops 
of the Second Ukrainian Front, commanded by Army-General 
Konyev, and the main body of General Malinovsky’s Third 
Ukrainian Army Group. 

Information about General Malinovsky’s dispositions is 
scanty, but General Konyev’s movements can be traced in 
greater detail. It was the Second Ukrainian Army Group 
under his command that crossed the Dnieper south-east of 
Kremenchug on October 7. Its immediate objective was the 
railway running south-eastwards and roughly parallel to the 
river from Kiev to Dnepropetrovsk. After a few days spent 
in consolidating and enlarging their bridgeheads, General 
Konyev’s troops made a fairly substantial advance on October 
16, and on October 17 broke through the German defences on 
a front 25 miles wide and up to 15 miles deep. They cut the 
Kiev-Dnepropetrovsk railway on October 19, and the branch 
line from Dnepropetrovsk to Krivoi Rog on October 22. Mean- 
while, General Malinovsky’s forces had also made much pro- 
gress. Even before the fall of Zaporozhe on October 14 
detachments under his command crossed the Dnieper below 
Dnepropetrovsk. Crossings were also made above Dnepro- 
petrovsk and above Dneprodzerzhinsk. All these bridgeheads 
were gradually enlarged. On October 23 Verkhne Dneprovsk, 
15 miles upstream, was taken and Dneprodzerzhinsk was out- 
flanked from the west. Although the Germans transferred a 
tank division and an infantry division from neighbouring 
sectors, they arrived too late. The end was now approaching. 
Both Dnepropetrovsk and Dneprodzerzhinsk were outflanked 
from both sides, and the advance of General Konyev’s troops 
threatened to encircle all German forces in the area. The 
Russians launched their final attack and on October 25 stormed 
both cities. Though a considerable proportion of the German 
garrisons managed to make a fighting retreat, German losses 
in men and equipment are described as “ exceptionally 
heavy.” 

The Russians were now operating in most of the northern 
half of the Dnieper bend. They were pressing southwards 
towards Krivoi Rog, the great iron ore centre of the Ukraine 
and one of the key transport points in the area, about 80 miles 
south of Kremenchug and a little farther south-west of 
Dnepropetrovsk. The Russians were also attacking farther 
east and north-east between Krivoi Rog and the Dnieper. 
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But whereas beyond Melitopol the Germans became disor- 
ganised, inside the Dnieper bend they retained their cohesion, 
brought up reserves, and fought savagely. In this area a 
stubborn defence was estential. Defeat here would have 
meant very serious losses’ both among the German forces 
inside the bend and among the German formations from 
Melitopol now retreating towards the Nikopol crossing. The 
Germans therefore counter-attacked, using in part strong tank 
formations apparently brought up for the purpose. Between 
October 29 and November 2 the counter-attacks were concen- 
trated in the area immediately around Krivoi Rog. The 
Germans then moved their tanks and mobile reserves and on 
November 5 and 6 counter-attacked in the sector farther east 
and nearer to the Dnieper where the Russians had hitherto 
been making good progress. After November 6 a lull in major 
operations followed on the whole of this front. 

The capture of Kiev, the greatest of recent Russian vic- 
tories, involved prolonged and arduous operations. Most of 
the city lies along the Dnieper on hills or bluffs separated by 
ravines and hollows. Elaborate German fortifications, includ- 
ing anti-tank ditches and many strong points, extended far 
into the environs. Direct attack from the river crossings 
north and south of Kiev made early in October was therefore 
impracticable. The city had to be surrounded from farther 
out before the final assault could be made. Russian prepara- 
tions with this object went on all during October. The forces 
charged with the task were troops of the First Ukrainian Front 
commanded by Army-General Vatutin. The final battle began 
early in November. The fighting was extremely fierce. In 
some German counter-attacks up to two infantry divisions and 
over 100 tanks were thrown in. The Russians regrouped and 
brought up fresh reserves. On November 5 the main highway 
to the west was cut. At dawn on November 6 Kiev itself was 
stormed. German losses were large. The Russians report the 
loss of 12 German divisions. Close on 15,000 German dead 
were left on the battlefield. The victory restored to Russian 
hands the cradle of Russian civilisation and the most holy city 
in all Russia. That night Moscow celebrated it to the salute, 
unprecedented in size, of 24 salvoes from 324 guns. 

All these victories, together with others farther north which 
cannot be reviewed in detail here, have deeply undermined the 
remaining German positions in Russia. Nor have the Rus- 
sians stopped, or even seriously paused. In his great speech 
on November 6 Stalin said : “‘ The time is not far off when we 
shall complete the clearing of the enemy out of the Ukraine, 
White Russia, and Leningrad and Kalinin Provinces, and shall 
liberate from the German invaders the peoples of the Crimea, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and the Karelo-Finnish 
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Republic.”’ The capture of Zhitomir, 80 miles west of Kiev, 
on November 13, precisely a week after Kiev was stormed, 
testifies to the energy with which the Red Army is striving to 
fulfil this confident prophecy. Zhitomir is a junction on the 
last north-south railway on Russian soil, and its occupation 
by the Russians intensifies the already serious threat to the 
communications of all German forces farther east in the 
Ukraine. Already the position of these Germans is grave, not 
to say desperate. They are holding a line which is longer, and 
far less defensible, than the Dnieper-Molochnaya line which 
they held only a month ago. In that month they have been 
tired by hard fighting and weakened by large casualties. Their ~ 
communications have worsened almost to the point of danger. 
A month ago it seemed possible that the German Command 
might try to restore the situation by massive counter-attack 
on a really large scale. Though still possible, that is no longer 
probable. It now appears more likely that the German Com- 
mand is husbanding for use somewhere between Russia and 
Germany reserves already severely limited by the demands of 
the Italian front and the Balkans and the future needs of a 
true Second Front whose coming is now assured. If this is 
the case, then the Germans still on the Dnieper front must 
withdraw or be destroyed. They cannot be left to perish as a 
body, for their fighting strength is too badly needed elsewhere. 
Withdrawal—if they are able to withdraw—therefore seems 
the only German choice. Unless the unforeseen happens, the 
Germans must resume their retreat from the Ukraine as soon 
as real winter comes or the Russians strike on a large scale— 
events that may well be concurrent. It will be a fighting 
retreat, constantly harassed, and many Germans will die on 
the way. As the Ukraine is cleared—and perhaps even earlier 
—the position of the smaller German forces in Central Russia 
and the Leningrad front will become increasingly untenable. 
The Russians are past masters of winter fighting and they still 
have strong fresh reserves with which to speed the Germans off 
Russian soil. If all goes well Stalin’s promise may therefore be 
fulfilled before the snow melts. It will then be the task of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American Allies—with whatever effort and at 
whatever cost may be demanded—by joint and concerted 
blows from the east and the west to carry out the strategy 
apparently agreed on in Moscow and to make 1944 the year of 
decision against the foulest and most dangerous foe that 
Western civilisation has ever known. 

, JULES MENKEN. 


November 15, 1943. 


NAVAL STRATEGY * 


THE layman needs a guide to naval strategy to-day, for there 
are many vociferous prophets of new gospels whose self- 
appointed mission it seems to be to persuade him that the 
subject is no longer of any importance or validity. Major 
Seversky, for instance, one of the latest and perhaps the most 
extreme of them, has even written that “ the blockade of an 
enemy nation has become a function of air power ’’ ; implying 
that warships are now obsolete altogether, and that, in carry- 
ing on a war, there is no purpose for which they are needed. 
That indeed is the burden of the case put by most of them, 
and it is urged with all the force and enthusiasm of sincere 
belief. But enthusiasm, however sincere, is no adequate 
substitute for logic or sound reasoning; and consequently 
the layman needs to be plied with as least as much of the 
latter as of the former if he is not to be carried away on a 
torrent of words. And it is important that he should not be 
so swept off his feet, for even in war it is the layman—in a 
democracy, at least—who ultimately controls the conduct of 
war. Dr. Brodie writes :— 


“It is unfortunately true that the study of war is of all human 
pursuits the one which laymen have most generally abandoned to 
professionals. The idea persists that strategy can be comprehensible 
only to people who wear uniforms. Yet for better or for worse, 
the layman plays a great part in determining the military strategy of 
a nation.” 


It is not only in time of war that the layman, unless he 
understands something of strategy and the art of war, may be 
dangerously misled by this or that enthusiast. 


“ Thus far most peace planners have approached the problem of 
war with the technique of the medicine man rather than the 
physician.” 

as, in the years before the war, has been many times pointed 
out by essayists who, being students of war, were well qualified 
to pronounce—though they, by reason of that very qualifica- 
tion, were commonly derided by the medicine men as being 
mere militarists, and therefore not worth a hearing. To-day, 
the study of strategy is all the more important, for a reason 
which Dr. Brodie puts very clearly and succinctly. 


“The perplexities of to-day cannot wait upon the sounder 
insight of to-morrow. It is necessary to make sense out of vast 
confusion in order to fight the war more efficiently. New theories 
of war are flowering all over the landscape, and they must be 
scrutinised intelligently.” 


* «A Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy,” by Bernard Brodie. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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Dr. Brodie is not the first in this field, but his book is none 
the less valuable for that. The new theories have been sub- 
jected to close and expert scrutiny before now, and their 
validity has been shown by clear and cogent argument to be 
open, to say the least of it, to grave question. But most of 
the expert critics in this field have been soldiers or sailors ; 
members, that is to say, of the older Services who are alleged 
by the new theorists to be jealous of a new, young and upstart 
arm which threatens to supplant those to which they have 
given their lives. They are stigmatised as old fogies, back 
numbers, who cling to the traditions of the older arms and 
are wilfully blind to the possibilities of the three-dimensional 
warfare of to-day. But Dr. Brodie can be open to none of these 
allegations. He is a layman himself, without inbred pre- 
judices in favour of one arm or another. And, moreover, he 
approaches the problems he examines in the scientific spirit of 
enquiry, examines on their merits alone the arguments and 
propositions advanced on one side or the other, and pro- 
nounces judgment on a basis of reason uncoloured by pre- 
judice or emotions. His conclusions, therefore, should carry 
all the more weight with his fellow laymen, and as he has a 
clear and penetrating mind, and has gone to great pains to 
inform himself fully on technical matters, his book may well 
be adjudged the most important treatise on this subject since 
the works of his great countryman, Captain A. T. Mahan. 

Doctor Brodie begins his treatise by analysing the nature 
of sea power, and, since he is writing primarily as an American 
for Americans, by pointing out that the Japanese, in opening 
the war by their blow at the American Fleet at Pearl Harbour, 
were not so much demonstrating the ascendancy of air power 
over sea power in the conditions of to-day—an interpretation 
of that event which has found much favour with the new 
theorists—as paying the sincerest of all tributes to the potency 
of sea power. In that attack, an oriental nation of limited 
resources was challenging to mortal combat the greatest 
industrial power in the world, and the effect of that challenge 
was “ to give unity and resolution to its previously vacillating 
people. 


“ They knew that regardless of the ultimate magnitude of our 
strength we could not bring it to bear in the Western Pacific save 
through the instrumentality of sea power. They knew that regard- 
less of their own strength in infantry and mechanised divisions, in 
bombing and torpedo planes, they could not seize the advanced 
bases they needed for the operation of these planes and armies, they 
could not move their divisions across the water to new fields of 
conquest and keep them supplied with ammunition and fuel, if 
they were opposed by a superior sea power. . . .” 
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“* Never before had the world seen such a gigantic demonstration 
of sea-borne invasion as the Japanese forces presented in the months 
following the Pearl Harbour attack. Never before had the offensive 
potentialities of command of the sea been so forcefully demon- 
strated.” 


The first of the fallacies exposed by Dr. Brodie is that by 
which the aims of military power are confused with the tools 
for carrying them out. Sea power is not a matter of warships 
alone, but of 


“the sum total of those weapons, installations and geographical 
circumstances which enable a nation 40 control transportation over the 
seas during wartime. If the aeroplane plays an important part in such 
control, which it obviously does, it is functioning as an instrument 
of sea power. All naval enterprise ... is directed toward the 
single aim of affecting the movements of the lowly freighter or 
transport in which is carried nearly all the commodities and the men 
that move across the sea.” 


Moreover, the same is true of the Battle of Britain, and of all 
the subsequent operations of the Allies in Europe, which the 
victory in that battle made possible. And in consequence, 


** it does not therefore detract in the least from the marvellous power 
of air forces to say that command of the sea is still as likely as 
formerly to be decisive in great wars, and that in fact the greatly 
increased quantity and complexity of the equipment used in modern 
war has made control of the sea lanes more important than ever 
before. The question whether the airplane or the warship is the 
best means of exercising maritime control is, of course, another 
matter,” 


to the examination of which the rest of the book is chiefly 
devoted. 


From the definition of sea power accepted above, it follows 
that merchant shipping constitutes an indispensable element 
of it, not a mere incidental adjunct. “It would be as un- 
reasoning to consider sea power in terms of warships alone as 
it would be to consider railroad trains in terms solely of loco- 
motives. . . . Without sufficient shipping, naval efforts can 
be only negative ; one can keep the enemy from using the 
sea but cannot use it for oneself.” It was that feature of 
naval strategy that determined for the United States that, 
although she had been brought into the war by attack in the 
Pacific, and had suffered humiliation and great losses there at 
the hands of the Japanese, Germany in the Atlantic must be 
the chief enemy. In 1942 “ the limiting factor in the efforts 
of the United Nations was not so much men and weapons as 
the shipping to carry them ”’ whither they were needed to be 
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employed ; and it was in the Atlantic they were losing ships 
at an appalling rate, and would continue to lose them until 
the efforts of Germany to destroy them could be mastered. 

These matters of definition disposed of, the author 
enumerates the four functions of naval forces in war— 
protecting the transport at sea of its own nation’s supplies, 
safeguarding the transport and supply of its armies overseas, 
prevention of the transport by sea of enemies’ armies and 
stoppage of the enemies’ sea-borne supplies—before starting 
his examination of how it performs these functions with 
descriptions of “the tools of sea power,” the ships and 
weapons which navies use. Many pages are devoted to this 
section, starting with battleships and cruisers, the evolution 
of which, as well as their chief material features, are clearly 
sketched in non-technical language, with brief descriptions of 
their chief weapons and how they are manipulated. Then 
follows a disquisition upon aircraft, from which this important 
conclusion emerges. 


“Tt is a mistake to regard aircraft as being generally a cheaper 
means of doing the same thing which a warship can do, especially 
since the latter is usually equal, in hitting powers, to a very con- 
siderable number of aircraft. The airplane or the warship must 
stand on its abilities to do things which the other can do either less 
well or not at all, and the fact is that the margin of utility for each is 
very great. The results of two and a half years of the Second World 
War proved beyond question that aircraft and warships have 
functions which are much more complimentary than competitive.” 


It is very easy to over-estimate the capabilities of the aircraft 
by assuming that what it can do in favourable conditions it 
can be relied on to repeat in all conditions. Yet Dr. Brodie 
quotes many experiences of actual war to prove that “no 
other craft is so much at the mercy of the weather as the 
airplane. . . . The same kind of attack which is fantastically 
successful on one occasion will be a total failure on another. 
Unfortunately for a balanced public opinion, it is only the 
successful one which makes the headlines.” 

The section on aircraft carriers follows very much the 
same lines, careful examination being given to the theory so 
often heard of late—particularly since the sea battles in the 
Pacific—that the carrier has already replaced the battleship 
as the “dominant arm” or “backbone” of the Fleet. 
“Traditionally the dominant ship of the fleet has always 
been one that was able to take more punishment than any 
other, as well as to deliver it, but the carrier certainly does 
not fall into this category.’”’ If it is likely to supplant and 
replace any class of warship, the big cruiser seems to be more 
likely than the battleship to disappear in its favour ; but it 
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should not be overlooked that all the belligerent navies that 
possess them have suffered proportionally bigger losses of 
carriers than of any other class of ship. 

Submarines are the subject of the lengthiest of the remain- 
ing technical sections, and they are treated with the same 
balance that has already been noted. Dr. Brodie’s book was 
completed about a year and a half ago, before there was any 
sign of the pronounced mastery over the U-boats which has 
been achieved in the last eight months. The wisdom and 
soundness of the conclusions that the author then reached 
have been proved. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Command of the Sea ’”’ clears away some 
common misconceptions. ‘“‘It might be said that disputed 
rather than commanded seas are normal in war, and that the 
first aim of the naval offensive is to establish command in 
the areas of chief importance.’”” Moreover, command, when 
established, does not mean immunity from loss at sea. Great 
Britain exercised effective command of the Atlantic during 
the First World War, but she suffered great losses of shipping 
there ; and she won that war because she was able to sustain 
losses on that scale. Dr. Brodie draws his examples of how 
command of the sea is achieved chiefly from that war, rein- 
forced by British experience of the present conflict ; thence 
he proceeds to apply to the lessons to America’s own problems 
in the Pacific. Further chapters on “‘ Defence of Shipping ” 
and “‘ Land-Sea Operations ’”’ exhibit the same balance and 
judicial temper, and determination to see experience, even of 
new weapons, in true perspective. In the latter chapter, for 
instance, the conclusion is stated that :— 


“It is obvious that an enemy’s land-based air forces make a 
descent upon his coasts more costly and difficult than it otherwise 
would be. But it is idle to talk about air forces keeping navies out of 
coastal waters unless we consider both the air forces and the navies in 
quantitative terms. On land the machine gun has made infantry 
assaults more costly and difficult than formerly, and the anti-tank 
gun has had the same effect on the armoured offensive. But the 
offensive is still possible, and always has been.” 


A further chapter on “ Bases ”’ leads on to the most important 
chapter in the book, under the title, ‘‘ Must all our Ships have 
Wings ? ”’ 

Dr. Brodie notes the tendency of the enthusiast who is 
always prone to believe that his own particular speciality will 
prove the decisive factor in war. But he goes on to remark 
that, while no one would question for a moment that the 
airplane has revolutionised warfare :— 


“It is necessary to analyse just how and to what extent the 
airplane has altered campaigns at sea. It is important in dis- 
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cussing the airplane to mention its limitations as well as its advan- 
tages, its failures as well as its successes. . . . 

“When the War Production Board at the end of 1941 placed 
shipping ahead of bombers on the list of essential commodities, a 
veritable shriek of indignation rose over the country, and Mr. 
Nelson was constrained to revise the rating. Yet ships were un- 
doubtedly more lacking than airplanes. While our army on 
Bataan Peninsula was carrying on its heroic but hopeless resistance 
without air support, a general in Washington replied sadly to a 
questioner, ‘ We have plenty of airplanes all right ; all we lack is 
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the means of getting them there’. 


On these lines Dr. Brodie analyses the whole question exhaus- 
tively, examining the claims and prophecies of Major Seversky 
and his school by the hard test of figures ; but throughout the 
book he does not deny the air arm its due, and his final con- 
clusion is :— 


“* The airplane is an instrument of almost miraculous accom- 
plishment. A weapon which can lay large parts of Rostock, Essen 
and Cologne in ruins while the.German armies are everywhere on 
the offensive needs no apologists. But it needs to be placed in its 
proper place in the scheme of things, if for no other reason than to 
derive from it maximum effectiveness.” | 


That is really the end of the book, but Dr. Brodie adds 
two more chapters, the one explanatory of naval tactics, 
which he illustrates by a very brief but penetrating analysis 
of the Battle of Jutland, and the last, of even greater impor- 
tance, entitled, ‘‘ The Men behind the Guns.’’ It is written 
on the text that :— 


“In the early months of the Second World War it became 
fashionable to speak of the conflict as being ‘a war not of men but 
of machines.’ There never has been such a war in the past, and there 
never will be such. . . . We should remember the words of du 
Picq: ‘ The man is the first weapon of battle ; let us then study the 
soldier in battle, for it is he who brings reality to it.’ . . . We must 
remember always that the basic element of strength in any nation is 
not in its machines but in its manhood.” 


These are wise words ; and the whole book is as earnestly to 
be commended to the layman in this country as to those in 


the United States for whom it was written. 
x * x 


LABRADOR: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


To-pay, Labrador has come into the limelight! To most of 
us, this bleak uninviting land suggests Eskimos, Indians— 
with a sparse white population on the coast, the latter engaged 
in trapping and fishing. The Hudson’s Bay Company has 
several posts in Labrador, the early experience of the late 
Lord Strathcona, as an officer of that company, having been 
gained there. More recently still, the outside world learned 
more about Labrador and its people through the splendid 
medical missionary work of the late Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

On one of the old maps of Labrador this terse description 
is written by the cartographer: ‘‘ Labrador was discovered 
by the English. There is nothing in it of any value.”’ Another 
historian enlarges on the theme in this fashion: ‘‘ God made 
the world in five days, made Labrador on the sixth, and spent 
the seventh throwing stones at it.”” Jacques Cartier, searching 
for an Eldorado, found Labrador, and in disgust called it 
“The Land of Cain.” A century and a half later, Lieutenant 
Roger Curtis wrote of it as a “ country formed of frightful 
mountains and unfruitful valleys, a prodigious heap of barren 
rock.”” However, it may be, that with the advent of aerial 
transportation and other modern developments, Labrador 
may yet yield up hidden treasures of mineral wealth. Asa 
matter of fact, gold-bearing and other quartz have been found, 
but investigations have been on a limited scale. The fauna 
and flora of the country are most varied and exquisite and 
would well repay scientific study. 

But for the exigencies of war, Labrador would still be 
largely an ‘“ unknown quantity.” Within a brief two years 
it has become ear-marked as one of the most important inter- 
national airports in the world. This new Canadian air base 
has already proved its value as “‘ a stepping-stone to Europe.” 
Located at Goose Bay, near Hamilton Inlet in Newfoundland 
territory of Labrador, the base was nothing but silent, wooded, 
almost uninhabited country two years ago. To-day it is an 
important Royal Canadian Air Force Aerodrome, primarily 
for use of the Royal Air Force Ferry Command in ferrying 
planes across the Atlantic. 

The site was reported in the summer of 1941 by the 
Dominion Government Geodetic Survey, and by September 
of that year a Government Icebreaker took in the first con- 
struction supplies. Construction work for both Canadian and 
United States Governments is being carried out by a Canadian 
Company, under the supervision of the Federal Department 
of Transport. Within a few weeks a permanent dock was 
built, roads and runways were cleared through the forest, and 
a saw-mill was set up. By December 9 the first plane flew in 
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and landed at the base. In June, 1942, the Canadian Army 
came to set up defence establishments, and by October the 
aerodrome was completed, and an R.C.A.F. Transport 
Squadron was organised for the special purpose of ferrying 
in supplies from Canada, and up to June of this year has 
landed close on 1,500,000 lbs. of freight, without loss of cargo 
or damage to planes. Members of the Women’s Division 
R.C.A.F. are on duty with the Transport Squadron, one of 
their most important services being the giving of weather 
reports. 

The, aerodrome itself has been one of the biggest and 
fastest# construction jobs undertaken and completed by 
Canada in this war. Up to recent date, the cost has been 
estimated unofficially at about 15,000,000 dollars. Diesel 
power has been used throughout the project. It was built on 
a great plateau of sand of unplumbed depth, without the 
necessity for using dynamite for blasting purposes. Because 
of this sand base, with no rock whatever, the site is good for 
the concrete runways. More than 6,000 feet in length, they 
were laid easily. Their drainage is perfect, and it will be easy 
to extend them when the occasion calls for it. 

The chief difficulty in construction was the bringing in 
of supplies. The great distance from the supply source, the 
U-boat menace along the sea route of supply, and the low 
temperature prevailing most of the year, made it necessary to 
bring in most of the supplies by air transport. Water naviga- 
tion to the base is not open more than three or four months 
of the year, but, nevertheless, more than 100,000 tons of sup- 
plies have been freighted in by boat. 

Water supply at the base is excellent. The United States 
Camp obtains its supply from natural springs, and the 
remainder of the base from the adjacent river. The aerodrome 
possesses 22 miles of water mains and 11 miles of sewers. The 
whole story of its construction reads like a romance. Con- 
tractors have cut and prepared in a saw-mill, on the ground, 
about 10,000,000 feet of timber in constructing the base so far. 
Made from spruce balsam trees growing in the area, the several 
hundred buildings include a new and well-equipped R.C.A.F. 
hospital, a modern dental clinic, a laundry equipped to handle 
the needs of a small city, a large Canadian Army Field bakery, 
and barracks covering several square miles. The United 
States detachment has its own complete unit of buildings, 
including a hospital, a movie theatre which gives three shows 
daily, six bowling alleys and several canteens. 

The base is commanded by a 31-year-old R.C.A.F. officer, 
who has been flying since he was 18, and in the R.C.A.F. for 
nine years. Under him are the R.A.F. detachment commander 
and a United States Air Transport Command Colonel who is 
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handling United States air traffic. As many as 100 aircraft a 
day are serviced and fed. 

It is expected to have in operation shortly an aerial rescue 
department, as well as a rescue cruiser for water-rescue 
operations. The United States detachment moved in early 
in the summer of 1942, and shared accommodation with the 
men of the R.C.A.F. until its own quarters were ready for 
occupation about six months later. 

Defence of the base is the work of the Canadian Army. 
The Army Group consists of Artillery, Infantry, Royal Cana- 
dian Engineers, Royal Canadian Army Service Corps, Royal 
Canadian Ordnance Corps, Royal Canadian Army Medical 
Corps, Royal Canadian Corps of Signals, and a Field Bakery. 
The men are not allowed to attend even Divine Service with- 
out their arms, and must not move outside the camp except 
under full equipment. Roads are kept open at all times to 
permit mobility of equipment and of men. Social life for 
Canadian servicemen and workers is restricted to movies in 
the R.C.A.F., officers’ mess nightly, and winter sports such as 
hockey, ski-ing, snow-shoeing and hiking. Y.M.C.A. and 
Knights of Columbus Huts provide recreational and canteen 
facilities, and church services are conducted on Sundays. The 
new R.C.A.F. hospital is practically completed now, although 
the medical staff, including nine nursing sisters, has been 
working in it, without awaiting its completion. Speaking of 
the entire base, the Commander of the United States detach- 
ment said: “‘ The base has the lowest per capita sickness rate 
of any country our doctors have seen.” 

And so Labrador, having awakened from the sleep of cen- 
turies, has become a vital point in world transportation. As 
has been aptly put, she is now literally a stepping-stone to 
Europe from the North American Continent. 

JAMES KERR. 


MARSHAL SMUTS IN 1918 


Many of us had long watched General Smuts’ ubiquitous 
activities and utterances with some misgivings. We only 
refrained from dealing with him as with a domestic Minister 
because he represented an Overseas community. . . . What 
is the justification for according the sub-continent its present 
unwholesome and invidious ascendency in our inner Councils ? 
Several of General Smuts’ speeches have caused dismay in 
patriotic circles. The last thing we want is a Smuts’ Peace.— 
The National Review, October, 1918. 
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LONDON GOES TO WAR 


LITTLE in the way of defence can be expected from a small 
community of traders living under the protection of an alien 
military power when that shield is withdrawn in face of an 
invader. So it was that London’s first taste of war, in A.D. 60, 
was not a battle but a slaughter, and Boadicea’s hordes 
wreaked their vengeance on their own kith and kin. We have 
no positive evidence of what happened at the Saxon invasion, 
when London was again left without protection, but the 
carnage was probably as great as when Boadicea stormed it. 
The last we hear is in the year 457, when the Kentish Britons 
fled to London, and then silence until 604, but from the way 
the barbarians treated other towns and the fact that the later 
streets had an alignment different from the Roman streets, 
we may judge that it was laid in ruins by fire and pillage. 
When it reappears in 604 it is again a peaceful trading com- 
munity and, forgetful of military preparation, it was stormed 
and captured by Rorik the Dane in 851. After this it swayed 
backward and forward between Saxon and Dane for more 
than 30 years, until Alfred besieged and took it in 883. He 
then repaired the old Roman walls and gave London a military 
system so good that from this time it never fell victim to an 
invader except with the help of traitors within. 

Such was the confidence inspired by ordered defence that 
in 894, while Alfred was away at Exeter, the citizens went 
over to the offensive and completely routed a Danish army, 
returning to London with captives and booty. Again in 937 
the London contingent appear to have decided the fortune of 
the great battle of Brunanburgh, in which King Athelstan and 
his brother Edmund defeated with great slaughter a combina- 
tion of the kings of Scotland and Ireland with other con- 
federates. In reporting the battle the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
breaks out into a long poem of exultation ; Simeon of Durham 
says that the English slew five kings and seven dukes, and 
shed more blood than had been shed up to that time in any 
war in England, while Ingulph remarks: “ After they had 
now fought for a long time with the most determined courage, 
and neither side would give way, so vast was the multitude 
of the Pagans, the chancellor Turketul, taking with him a few 
of the Londoners, whom he knew to be most distinguished for 
valour, and a certain captain of the Wiccii, Singin by name, 
.. . flew at their head to the charge against the foe, and, 
penetrating the hostile ranks, struck them down on the right 
and on the left.’ After this there was comparative peace 
until 994, when the City was again menaced by a great army 
led by Olaf of Norway and Sweyn of Denmark in 94 ships, but 
“the Holy Mother of God on that day in her mercy helped 
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the citizens and rid them of their enemies.”” Again in 1009 
the Norse earl Thurkill brought his ships and men up to 
London, but as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has it: “ And they 
often fought against the town of London, but to God be praise 
that it yet stands sound ; and they there ever fared ill.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, under the weak King 
Ethelred, Thurkill and his Norsemen became the friends of 
the English for the huge payment of £48,000 and did good 
service in the defence of London when in 1013 it was again 
besieged by the Danes under Sweyn and Canute, and success- 
fully drove them off. So the native chronicles say, but the 
Norwegians and the Icelanders have a different tradition. 
Their earliest writer, Snorre Sturlason, claims in one of his 
sagas that it was their own King Olaf who, when the Danes 
had obtained a footing on London Bridge, brought up his 
ships, broke down the bridge, and caused the enemy to be 
drowned in the river. Ottar Svarte, the skald, composed a 
song on the event which was popular for ages in Norway and 
Iceland, and gives us the origin of the famous London ditty. 


London Bridge is broken down, 
Gold is won and high renown, 
Shields rebounding, 

War horns sounding, 

Hild is shouting in the din. 
Arrows singing, 

Mail coats ringing, 

Odin makes our Olaf win. 


Even William the Norman never ventured to besiege 
London. He negotiated with the citizens at the safe distance 
of 30 miles, and they, seeing the rest of the country submit 
and finding no qualities of leadership in Edgar the Atheling, 
agreed to accept him as king in return for a charter of liberties. 
Realising that English troops were the finest foot soldiers in 
Europe both William and his successors employed them 
extensively in their continental wars, and large numbers of 
them came from London. In 1094 William sent order for the 
dispatch of 20,000 English footmen to assist him in Normandy. 
Again in 1141, as the Gesta Stephani informs us, it was a con- 
tingent of nearly a thousand Londoners, “an indomitable 
band,” ‘‘ splendidly armed with helmets and coats of mail,” 


who turned the scale at the siege of Winchester and won it for 
King Stephen. Later in the same century, in 1190, they 
furnished a large contingent, complete with its own ship and 
commanded by two prominent citizens, to accompany Richard 
I on his crusade, and stopped for a time on their way to eject 
the Emperor of Morocco from Portugal. 

At this period, and indeed much earlier, London had a well- 
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organised military system, based on the unit of the parish, 
where all capable men had to assemble with their pennon, as 
many as possible mounted, arranging themselves by wards 
under the leadership of the alderman with his banner. The 
supreme commander was Fitzwalter, who held Baynard’s 
Castle by this serjeanty. In time of war it was his duty to 
come to the west door of St. Paul’s with 20 mounted men-at- 
arms and place himself at the head of the citizen army there 
assembled, whereupon the mayor, aldermen and sheriffs came 
from the Cathedral and placed in his hand the banner of the 
City embroidered with the image of St. Paul. By the late 
14th century, when the early arrangement had fallen into 
disuse, an ordinance of 1377 shows how it was done when an 
invasion from France was in prospect. Each alderman was 
ordered to assemble the men of his ward under his own 
banner, and each ward was allotted a section of the river front 
and the walls surrounding the City to maintain watch and 
ward. London Bridge was to be provided with a goodly 
supply of stone shot in case the enemy should attempt to 
approach by the river, and the men of four wards, Cheap, 
Cordwainer, Bread Street, and Cornhill, were to be stationed 
at the Standard in Cheap to be ready to proceed to any 
threatened point. The practice of drawing chains across the 
streets, suspended from posts, when an attack was anticipated, 
which was continued for hundreds of years, is first noted in 
1265, during the dangerous period of the Barons’ War. 

It may be that the citizens learned the military art but too 
well, for all through the 13th and 14th centuries the chronicles 
of the times show how their turbulence increased, when, every 
man possessing arms, they divided into parties and fought 
fierce battles in the streets. Trade fought against trade until 
blood flowed freely, and periodically some trades would unite 
to make murderous attacks on Jews or foreigners. It seems 
that to the popular fury of the Londoners was due the start 
of the Barons’ War. The barons and the King had agreed to 
settle their differences by the arbitration of the King of 
France, but when he gave his decision in 1263 the citizens 
showed their disapproval by marching out to Isleworth, 
where they plundered and fired the palace of Richard of 
Cornwall, the brother of Henry III, and destroyed his mills 
and fishponds. They paid dearly for this and covered them- 
selves with disgrace, for two years later, at the battle of Lewes, 
although their side was victorious, they were put to flight in a 
brilliant charge by Prince Edward and chased for four miles 
with great slaughter. 

Such a débacle was exceptional, and was perhaps expiated 
by their loyalty to the same prince when he ascended the 
throne as Edward I. The men of London, indeed, took a 
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prominent part in all the wars of the Plantagenet period, the 
aid they gave being most notable in the reigns of Edward II 
and III. In the former reign it was usually against Scotland 
that their help was called for. In 1314, 120 arbalesters fully 
equipped were sent to defend Berwick at a cost to the City 
of £167 18s. 4d., and in their pride they entered the names of 
all the soldiers in their records. This they often did, as in 
1318, under which year in the Letter-Book are the names of 
the 200 foot soldiers they sent against the Scots, and also the 
royal letter of thanks to the mayor, aldermen and good folks 
of the City, with the King’s commendation of the behaviour 
of officers and men. In 1322 the City gave King Edward his 
choice of 500 foot soldiers or 2,000 marks for service in Scot- 
land, and he chose the money, but suggested that for the 
honour of the City they should at their own expense send a 
contingent of 100 select and trustworthy men to be his personal 
bodyguard. 

Most of the levies of Edward III’s reign were destined for 
his French wars, some to defend the country when invasion 
threatened, but most to fight the enemy in his own country. 
One of the earliest was in 1336, when the parliament at 
Nottingham ordered the City to raise and equip a force of 
7,200 men to assist in defending the kingdom against foreigners. 
In the following March the King demanded 500 foot soldiers to 
proceed to Portsmouth for transmission abroad, but when they 
arrived he rejected them, complaining of their poor physique, 
and ordered the City to send him instead 200 archers selected 
from among the strongest and healthiest. The names of these 
200 are also preserved in the Letter-Book. On almost every 
occasion the careful City fathers extracted letters-patent from 
the King to the effect that the aid so given should not be 
drawn into a precedent, in spite of which his demands were 
so often repeated that they must have been a serious drain on 
London man-power and largely responsible for the internal 
weakness of the City in the next reign. The civic books record 
12 separate aids given to Edward III between 1334 and 1369. 
In 1344 they sent 400 archers, 100 men-at-arms and 200 
hobblers, or light horsemen, and in 1346 the demand was 
unlimited, for the mayor and sheriffs were ordered to search 
out all able-bodied men between 16 and 60 and dispatch them 
to Portsmouth for service abroad. 

From such records it can be seen that soldiers were con- 
scripted ad hoc, such levies having nothing in common with 
the ancient military system under which the men of each ward 
exercised in arms under the leadership of their alderman, for 
the citizens claimed it as their ancient right that when their 
own domestic troops were required to serve without the walls 
they should return on the same day by sunset. By the later 
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14th century, if the old system had not actually died out it 
had been reduced to impotence by the removal of so much of 
the best fighting material for the King’s wars, so that in 1381, 
when Wat Tyler’s ragged army had once obtained an entry all 
resistance ceased. The citizens closed the gates and raised the 
drawbridge of London Bridge, but the alderman in charge, a 
traitor to his oath, lowered it again and let them through to 
burn and pillage the City. Yet the civic spirit was only 
dormant, for when Sir Robert Knolles, an old campaigner 
with the Black Prince, took a hand, he soon raised 7,000 of 
them and brought them to Smithfield at the critical moment. 
Similarly in 1450, when Jack Cade, having defeated part of 
the royal army at Blackheath, advanced on London, the King 
refusing to stay, the mayor in despair opened the bridge and 
let them through, but when the rebels committed outrages 
before retiring to Southwark for the night, the mayor with 
two old army leaders, Lord Scales and Matthew Gough, roused 
the better sort of citizens to resist, and they fought the rebels 
on London Bridge from nine at night till nine next morning. 
Two examples may show how the citizens reacted under a 
strong leader and under a weak one. In 1386, following a mere 
rumour that the French were advancing on Calais and would 
certainly attempt an invasion of England, although they were 
no nearer to London than their own shores, an armed watch 
was kept all night, every able-bodied man unwilling to serve 
was ordered to be arrested as a traitor, and every householder 
was instructed to lay in a store of provisions sufficient for 
three months. The authorities appear to have been panic 
striken, and Walsingham likens them to hares and mice for 
courage. Very different was their conduct in 1458, when the 
Duke of York with 400 men was lying peacefully at Baynard’s 
Castle and the Earl of Salisbury with 500 at Coldharbour in 
Upper Thames Street, and the Earls of Northumberland, 
Exeter and Somerset with more than 2,000 came to fight them 
and encamped outside the walls. The mayor, Geoffrey 
Boleyn, armed 5,000 citizens and daily patrolled the City, 
Holborn and Fleet Street, compelling them all to keep the 
peace until the King and Queen arrived and made concord. 
The royal demands on London for raising troops, which 
are continuous during the reign of Edward III, find no 
counterpart during the war in France of Henry V, but instead 
the Letter-Books contain frequent orders to knights, esquires, 
men-at-arms and archers in the pay of the King to assemble 
at London, and these would doubtless include many troops 
raised among the citizens, but whether they were volunteers 
or pressed men there is no indication. It is in the following 
century under the Tudors that the regular military establish- 
ment of London is found in full bloom, On May 8, 1540, 
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Henry VIII, having thrown over the Pope and in consequence 
an invasion by a continental coalition being feared, Londoners 
turned out in their thousands to display their military might. 
To the number of 15,000 all able-bodied men who possessed 
arms or for whom arms could be provided assembled in the 
fields at Mile End early in the morning, the more wealthy 
wearing coats of plate or mail covered with jackets of white 
silk, and the meaner sort with coats of white cloth bearing 
the arms of the City on back and front, and all who could 
gilded their halberds and poleaxes for the occasion ; 300 
whifflers, in their white leather jerkins, cleared the way with 
their javelins. Then came the Lord Mayor in his coat of black 
velvet and gold chain, with two pages on prancing horses 
carrying his helmet and battle-axe, and the sheriffs, aldermen 
and recorder on horseback similarly dressed. Following these 
were the City cannon, with stone shot and powder, the band 
of the drums and fifes, the musketeers, and, lastly, the bowmen 
and pikemen. In this way they marched by Cheapside, Fleet 
Street and the Strand to Whitehall, where at Holbein’s Gate 
the King reviewed them, and after parading round St. James’s 
Park they returned home by way of Holborn. Doubtless 
foreign observers were impressed by such a gallant display: 
at any rate there was no invasion. 

At least from the year 1581 every man between 16 and 60 
was liable for service in defence of the country, but the law 
was only carried out spasmodically, and when revived during 
any emergency the parish beadle would once a year compile 
the roll of those fit to serve. Training would take place on any 
convenient piece of vacant ground, often the churchyard. The 
name of “‘ train bands ”’ for these local levies, that afterwards 
became so famous, first appears in 1630 in a book called 
Kingdom and Commonwealth, but the Privy Council, in a letter 
to the Lord Mayor in 1588, approached very near it in calling 
the City levies “‘ trayned bandes.”’ There were six regiments 
of them, called respectively the blue, green, orange, red, white 
and yellow, and the amateur status of their members may be 
adduced from a list of officers compiled in 1643. Richard 
Hunt, a confectioner in Bearbinder Lane, was captain of the 
Red ; serjeant-major Richard Cuthbert of the Yellow was a 
woollen draper in Fleet Street ; and captain Walter Lee of the 
same was a haberdasher at the sign of the Sun and Bowl near 
Ludgate. In his enthusiasm for the parliamentary cause he 
“did breake the Windowes of Westminster Abbey.” The 
colonel of the blue, Francis West, was a silkman of Bread 
Street ; and William Underwood, serjeant-major of the same, 
was a tobacconist in Bucklersbury ; the colonel of the South- 
wark regiment was Hooker, a distiller, living at St. Mary at 
Hill ; while the serjeant-major was Hardwick, a soap-boiler 
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at the sign of the Three Holywater Sprinklers in Southwark, 
Notwithstanding this, the potency of the City forces was fully 
appreciated by both sides when the Civil War was seen to be 
inevitable, and in 1641 the parliamentary side got in first by 
deposing the Lord Mayor from his command and substituting 
their own commissioners, in spite of a petition of protest by 
300 or 400 leading citizens, who were threatened with severe 
punishment by resolutions of both houses. A letter of May 14, 
1642, says: “On Tuesday the train-bands of the City were 
exercised in the fields . . . by the new Lieutenants, and the 
members of both Houses were present thereby to encourage 
this beginning,” and there is no doubt the success of the 
popular cause was in great measure due to these men. The 
train-bands were brought to an end by the Militia Act of 1794. 

The other City force, a purely voluntary one, which still 
flourishes, the Honourable Artillery Company, was formed 
under a charter granted by Henry VIII on August 25, 1537, 
constituting them a body corporate, with perpetual succession 
and a common seal, the persons named to be “ overseers of the 
science of Artyllary, that is to wyt, for Longbowes, Cross- 
bowes, and Hand-gonnes.”’ It also conferred on them the 
right to hold property and licence to shoot at.any birds in the 
City of London and suburbs, and in all other places in England, 
Ireland, Calais and the marches of Wales, although by a 
thoughtful reservation on the part of the King this privilege 
was not to cover the royal forests, chases and parks. They 
also enjoyed the usual exemption of archers from any penalty 
if a spectator were accidentally shot, providing they shouted 
“ fast’ before releasing the arrow. With the enthusiasm 
which usually distinguished volunteers they soon became a 
most valuable school of military art, and men from all parts 
of the kingdom who aspired to be leaders in their own districts 
would come to them for study. They first practised at the 
Old Artillery Garden at the top of the present Artillery Lane 
in Bishopsgate, and removed to their present quarters in 
Finsbury about 1640, when their numbers had so increased 
that the old ground became unsuitable. 

Both these forces, the train-bands and the Artillery Com- 
pany, were quite distinct from the royal forces, which, as we 
have seen, were raised from time to time by precept from the 
King whenever he was making an expedition abroad. But 
from the 16th century onwards kings no longer troubled to 
explain that the aid required should not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent ; they simply sent their orders to the Lord Mayor, who 
had to find the men as best he could. One method was to 
require each City company to furnish a certain number of men, 
equip and pay them. The records of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
relate how in 1536 Henry VIII ordered the Lord Mayor to 
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send him in all haste 250 men, well harnessed and mounted, 
one half to be bowmen and the other half billmen. Of these 
the Goldsmiths had to supply six bowmen and six billmen. 
Again in 1588 the Merchant Taylors were ordered to furnish 
35 well-armed men against the Spanish Armada. Such means 
were often insufficient, or rather the companies were troubled 
so often that other methods had to be found. In 1592, roo 
able-bodied men were required to reinforce the garrison of 
Ostend, and, to start with, the officers of the wards were 
ordered to arrest all loose men found in the streets. When all 
they found were four night-walkers on London Bridge the 
common serjeant made up the number by raking the prisons, 
taking any man who was not in there for debt. A particularly 
mean method was adopted in 1596 when men were wanted to 
assist the French King in defending Calais against Spain. On 
Easter Sunday, when the churches were filled with wor- 
shippers, officials descended on the congregations, locked all 
the doors, and took what men they wanted. But perhaps the 
limit was reached in 1611, when representatives of the King 
of Denmark were permitted to raise troops in the City for his 
numerous continental wars. The order expressly states that 
service was to be voluntary, but by 1628 the privilege was 
extended to impressing men by force. 

On all occasions of impressing the men were given a shilling 
and put in prison until their equipment and transport were 
ready. But woe to the man who took the shilling and then 
deserted. In Hyde Park, somewhat west of Marble Arch, 
was an ancient stone called Ossulf’s Stone, or Ossulstone, 
referred to in the 17th century as ‘‘ the stone where soldiers 
are shot.” Narcissus Luttrell records under date July, 1691, 
‘““ Several companies of the royal regiment of foot guards 
being new cloath’d, appeared the 13th in Hide Park, when 
a Dutch soldier or two, for deserting their colours, were shot 
to death.” 

While recording such a repugnant side of warfare as it was 
waged in the past it is pleasant to come across one humorous 
episode, as related by Maitland in the year 1754. Ona day in 
August two great birds, thought to be eagles, were seen to 
perch on St. Paul’s Cathedral, one on the cross and one on 
the pineapple, where they remained quietly until a man 
climbed to the gallery and scared them off with a gun. The 
uncommon sight caused a great crowd to collect, which gave 
an idea to the press-gang, who placed a live turkey on top of 
the Monument, to stare at which an equally prodigious 
number of gazers collected, “‘ by means of which many idle 
Hands, proper to man his Majesty’s Fleet, were presently 
picked up.” 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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PETER BECKFORD IN PORTUGAL 


BECKFORD’S fame rests on two things—the oriental romance 
called Vathek which he wrote at a single sitting of three days 
and two nights, and the mad extravagance with which he 
dissipated in building and in collecting the vast fortune which 
he inherited at the age of nine from his father. The latter 
worthy, who was a West India planter, has his own niche in 
the Temple of Fame. He was Lord Mayor of London in 
1763, the year which witnessed the publication of the cele- 
brated No. 45 of the North Briton, and during the long struggle 
with the Court which ensued he supported Wilkes through 
thick and thin. Incidentally, he found time to give public 
banquets which were reputed to be more elaborate than any 
since the days of Henry VIII. In 1770 Beckford pére was 
again Lord Mayor, and it was as the leading citizen of the 
metropolis that he bearded George III in the impromptu 
speech which has since become historical—a speech, to quote 
the Dictionary of National Biography, which “‘ when it was 
being uttered made the King’s countenance flush with anger, 
while the Court surrounding him listened to it with something 
like consternation.”” To modern ears the speech sounds 
almost servile, not to say abject, towards the monarch 
himself ; but even to-day it would arouse some comment 
were my Lord Mayor and Common Council to proceed in state 
to Buckingham Palace and inform King George that his 
Cabinet was “an enemy to your Majesty’s person and family, 
a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy 
constitution as it was established at the glorious and necessary 
revolution.” 

After the death of his wife, Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Aboyne, to whom he had only been married 
three years, Beckford sought consolation and distraction in 
foreign travel. In 1794 he visited Portugal for the second 
time, and in June of that year we find him setting out in the 
company of his friends, the Grand Prior of Aviz and the Prior 
of St. Vincent, to say nothing of a vast army of servants and 
retainers, for the monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha. The 
first night they lay at the monastery of St. Vincent, and among 
the guests there was a missionary from China, who related 
some of hisexperiences. ‘‘ I have seen in the depth of winter,” 
he said, ‘a whole extent of garden warmed by a deliciously 
mild scented vapour, and all the trees covered with silken 
leaves and artificial flowers, and on a pool of water hundreds 
of gaily enamelled ducks formed of metal, swimming by 
mechanism and by mechanism opening all their bills and 
uttering their accustomed sound with their usual volubility 
and swallowing the food the eunuchs of the palace cast to 
them—ay, and returning it again, to all appearance most 
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happily digested, the Emperor standing by all the while 
laughing at my surprise, and believing himself neither more 
nor less, I am entirely convinced, than an incarnation of the 
god Fo.” “‘ Dreadful!’’ exclaimed the Grand Prior. “I 
wonder he has not shared the fate of Nebuchadnezzar !” 
“He should have been sent to grass at once,” observed the 
Prior of St. Vincent’s. “‘ That would have been a pity,” 
rejoined the ex-missionary, ‘‘ for notwithstanding the impossi- 
bility I experienced of making him comprehend our own 
ineffable mysteries, I must declare him to be a wise monarch 
and an excellent man.” ‘ That is more difficult to believe 
than all you have told us,” observed the Grand Prior, ‘‘ when 
we reflect upon the horrid impiety of believing oneself Fo.” 
‘‘ There is no lie in the world people will not believe,” said the 
missionary.” 

’;. Country roads in Portugal are bad enough now, but they 
were even worse in 1794. The lumbering carriages of the party 
stuck fast in the mud or laboured and rolled like vessels on a 
swelling sea after a storm. Three miles in two hours was the 
rate of progress. But the royal monastery of Alcobacga was 
reached at last, and the Grand Prior received his illustrious 
guests with peculiar graciousness. 

While the “three graces of holiness’’ were performing 
devout prostrations before the High Altar, Beckford stole off 
to visit the chapel where lie interred Pedro the Just and his 
beloved Inez. Just as he was giving way to affecting reveries 
such a subject could not fail to inspire in the least romantic 
bosom, in came the Grand Priors hand in hand, all three 
together. ““‘ To the kitchen,’ said they in perfect unison, 
‘to the kitchen and that immediately.’ Such a summons, 
so conveyed, was irresistible ; the three prelates led the way 
to, I verily believe, the most distinguished temple of gluttony 
in all Europe. What Glastonbury may have been in its palmy 
state, I cannot answer; but my eyes never beheld in any 
modern convent of France, Italy or Germany, such an 
enormous space dedicated to culinary purposes. Through the 
centre of the immense and nobly-groined hall, not less than 
sixty feet in diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, 
flowing through pierced wooden reservoirs, containing every 
sort and size of the finest river fish. On one side, loads of game 
and venison were heaped up; on the other, vegetables and 
fruit in endless variety. Beyond a long line of stoves extended 
a row of ovens and close to them hillocks of wheaten flour 
whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest oil, and 
pastry in vast abundance, which a numerous tribe of lay 
brothers and their attendants were rolling out and puffing up 
into a hundred different shapes, singing all the while as 
blithely as larks in a cornfield. My servants and those of their 
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reverend excellencies, the two Priors, were standing by in the 
full glee of witnessing these hospitable preparations, as well 
as pleased, and as much flushed as if they had been just 
returned from assisting at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
‘There,’ said the Lord Abbot, ‘ we shall not starve: God’s 
bounties are great, it is fit we should enjoy them.’ ” 

Before the secularisation of all the religious establishments 
in Portugal in 1833, the Cistercian Abbey of Alcobaca was one 
of the richest and largest convents in the world. The low 
white buildings, erected in the latter half of the 12th century 
in the form of a huge square, have no architectural pretensions. 
In the centre stands the church, with an ugly baroque facade 
of later date. The chapel where Beckford’s “ affecting 
reveries ’’ were so rudely interrupted by the greedy prelates, 
opens off the south transept and still contains the tombs of 
King Pedro I and Inez de Castro. Their story is one of the 
most romantic in the annals of Portugal. The beautiful Inez 
came from Spain as lady-in-waiting to the Infante Pedro’s 
bride. He fell violently in love with her, made her his 
mistress, and on the death of his wife was secretly married to 
her. The Portuguese nobles, fearing her influence, conspired 
against her, persuaded King Alfonso IV to consent to her 
death, and murdered her at Coimbra in 1355. 

Pedro, mad with rage, rebelled against his father, and a 
reconciliation was only with difficulty effected. As soon as he 
ascended the throne his first care was to seize the murderers 
and torture them to death. He then summoned his nobles 
and openly declared his marriage to Inez. Her body was 
disinterred at Coimbra, solemnly crowned and placed on a 
throne. After receiving the homage of the Court, the corpse 
was borne in state to Alcobaca and buried there. The two 
effigies lie feet to feet, in order that the first object seen by 
Pedro on his resurrection may be his beloved Inez. 

The convent buildings are now used as barracks. The 
kitchen is untouched—an immensely high room with a huge 
conical chimney supported on iron pillars. The stream still 
flows through the centre, but, alas, soldiers now wash their 
plates in the waters where the “ finest river fish ” used to wait 
the pleasure of my Lord Abbot! The cloisters resound to the 
tramp of armed men, and in the very rooms where formerly 
the fat and idle monks wasted their days in sloth and gluttony 
may now be seen artillery from Krupps and Creusot. 

The next day the travellers drove over to Batalha, some 
fourteen miles distant, taking with them an immense quantity 
of food and wine. Beckford passed a disturbed night. He 
was gazing out of the window when, suddenly, a loud and 
melancholy voice echoed through the garden saying, “ Judg- 
ment! judgment ! tremble at the anger of an offended God ! 
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Woe to Portugal! woe! woe!’ His blood ran cold as he 
watched emerging from the thicket a majestic, deadly pale 
old man, who neither looked about nor above him, but moved 
slowly on, sighing profoundly and from time to time renewing 
his doleful cry. The Prior of Batalha came to apologise in 
the morning and explained that it was not a ghost, but a near 
relative of the Duke of Aveiro, who had been tortured and 
executed with most of his family by the great Pombal. These 
events had unhinged the poor man’s mind, and he had become 
a monk. But he could not forget what had passed and 
believed himself commissioned by God to predict the desola- 
tion of Portugal and the doom of its royal house. 

The beautiful monastery of Batalha commemorates the 
victory of Aljubarrota, where, in 1385, King John I, aided by 
500 English archers, defeated the Spanish forces and secured 
the independence of Portugal. King John’s wife was Philippa 
of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt, and the church shows 
traces of English influence—in fact, the ground plan and the 
masons are said to have been brought from England. But 
the elaborate and intricate tracery in the arches of the cloisters, 
the characteristic floreated cones ornamenting the roof and 
parapets, and the exquisite lace-like carving in the Founders 
Chapel and over the doorways are purely Portuguese. The 
gardens in the cloisters, gleaming in the bright sun, the 
vaulting of the chapter-house, the views from the terraced roof 
over the pine-woods and fields, the unfinished “ Capellas 
Imperfeitas ’’ with the strange towers built after Indian 
models in the form of bundles of reeds, form a series of pictures 
which no one fortunate enough to have seen them is likely to 
forget. 

Their Holinesses of Aviz and St. Vincent had not jolted for 
so many miles without a definite object. But it was not till 
the very moment of departure, when the carriages and horses 
were at the door, that they retired with their brother of 
Alcobaga into a private room, whence issued the sound of loud 
and angry words approaching to tempest. The subject of 
this animated controversy was certain grotto-like communica- 
tions between the sacred asylum and another not less monastic, 
but tenanted by the fairer portion of holy communities, the 
daughters of prayer and penitence. His reverence of Alcobaca 
was furious, and sped his parting guests, not with the sunny 
smiles that had greeted their arrival, but with a sullen, sulky 
gloom. 

On the way home, as the travellers were passing through a 
pine forest, the career of the caravan was suddenly arrested 
by a most imposing cock-hatted personage, booted up to the 
chin, and decked out in all the pride of burnished pistol and 
gold-laced holster. This gentleman was the bearer of an 
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invitation from his mistress, the owner of a quinta hard by, 
and the offered hospitality was gladly accepted. The quinta 
into which the party now entered presented a strange scene. 
On the outside was a dense wall of myrtle, bay and ilex. 
Within were large square plats of curious flowers, and in the 
midst of each rose a fountain enclosed within a richly gilded 
cage, containing birds of every variety of size, song and 
plumage ; parakeets, with pretty little flesh-coloured beaks, 
parrots of the largest species, looking arch and cunning, as 
they kept cracking and grinding walnuts and filberts between 
their bills as black as ebony, and conclaves of araras and 
cockatoos. Their united screechings and screamings on the 
approach of the party gave the alarm to a multitude of smaller 
birds, which issued forth in clouds from every leaf and spray 
of the walls of verdure. ‘‘ The strange green light which faintly 
pervaded the closely bowered alleys,’’ Beckford continues, 
“ the aromatic odour universally diffused—the rustle of wings, 
the chirping and twittering above my head on every side of 
me, was so completely bewildering and magical that I doubted 
whether ever again I should be permitted to emerge into 
common life or common daylight. The soft, perfumed, 
voluptuous atmosphere of this seemingly enchanted garden 
induced a languor and listlessness to creep over me I scarcely 
ever felt before. 

Beckford’s languor was abruptly interrupted by the 
pompous equerry, who had been despatched to summon him 
to the presence of the bird-queen. The house was a rambling 
building one storey high with large verandas, under which 
were offices innumerable, not unlike rabbit-burrows, out of 
and into which were continually creeping a great number of 
tawny-coloured menials, very slightly clothed, all very busily 
engaged in tending the feathered race committed to their 
charge ; for half of these burrows were closed with light 
trellises of wire, forming no very pleasant aviaries. Most 
horrible discordant screechings indeed seemed to indicate that 
the birds of the establishment were not so happy or so judi- 
ciously governed as their sovereign mistress imagined. On 
the steps leading up to the principal veranda stood the three 
nephews of the great lady ; all just alike, sleek, smooth and 
sallow ; all dressed in obsolete court dresses, of blue and silver 
tissue, each with powdered hair in a silken bag, each with his 
little cut-steel-hilted sword ; and each with a little abdominal 
bulge that promised, in the course of a very few years, to 
become a paunch of considerable dignity. In close attendance 
on these hopeful youths were a stripling page, a half-crazed 
buffoon, an ex-Jesuit, and a dwarf, personages indispensable 
to a noble and well-constituted Portugese establishment. 
Beckford was ushered into the great lady’s presence, and after 
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some refreshments a prolonged silence ensued, broken only 
by the whirring and whizzing of enormous cockchafers. At 
last Her Excellency broke the silence by asking Beckford 
whether there were any birds in England, to which he replied, 
with a low obeisance that, thanks be to God, his country was 
blessed with an immense number. 

“* Indeed,’ she rejoined, ‘ I thought your country too cold 
to al’ow them, sweet dears, to build their nests and enjoy 
themselves.’ ‘ Yes,’ observed the Jesuit, ‘ the climate of your 
island must be very bitter. Camoens, whose authority none 
can dispute, calls it 

A grande Inglaterra che de neve Boreal sempre abunda.’ 
“Which, being undoubtedly the case,’ continued the bird- 
queen, ‘ that great number you boast of must be imported ; 
indeed, I understand as much from an old servant of my 
father’s, who made a fortune by dealing in canary birds and 
taking them to your great town, where you can hardly 
distinguish night from day, ashe told me. He was continually 
resorting to that black place with his living wares (how I pity 
them !) and he gained sufficient, though he almost coughed 
his lungs out, to buy a nice quinta in my neighbourhood. He 
is an excellent judge of everything that concerns birds ; and 
for the sagacity with which he discovers an insipient pip and 
stops its progress I may venture to affirm, from long experi- 
ence, he has no equal. But tell me fairly, most estimable 
Englishman, have you any native birds in your island ?’ 
‘Yes, madam,’ was my triumphant reply, ‘ we have ; one in 
particular—seldom seen but often heard, the cuckoo.’”’ A 
few months later the old lady died and her feathered depen- 
dents were dispersed and destroyed. The pine forest was cut 
down by the French armies attacking the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and they even grubbed up the very roots for fuel. 

Travellers’ tales are proverbial, and a certain licence may 
fairly be allowed in the recital of adventures ; but Beckford 
goes too far in his descriptions of the wealth and prosperity 
of Portugal. It is incredible that a country now so poor and 
backward should have been a very Canaan so comparatively 
recently. What has happened to the magnificent fruits on 
which he dilates so fondly ? Better oranges can be bought in 
London than in Lisbon, and all Portugal cannot produce a 
peach equal to those on sale at Covent Garden throughout 
the summer. From the windows of the train between Lisbon 
and Vallado, and during the drive from there to Alcobaga 
and Batalha, the traveller sees tracts of moor covered with 
citrus, low scrub and heather and gorse in full bloom, sandy 
wastes, and range upon range of barren hills. Much of the 
land is covered with pine forests, and the patches of cultivation 
only accentuate the impression of poverty. The crops look 
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bad and the ground tilled in a primitive way. Villages are 
few and far between and consist of a few whitewashed hovels. 

According to Beckford every rood of this same land was 
employed to advantage in 1794. Each cottage, the abode of 
industrious contentment, had its well-fenced garden richly 
embossed with gourds and melons, its abundant waterspout, 
its vine, its fig-tree, and its espalier of pomegranate. The 
peasantry, comfortably clad in substantial garments, looked 
at the travellers without envy because their hearts were 
expanded by good treatment, their granaries amply. stored, 
and their flocks numerous and healthy. Certainly such a 
description cannot be applied to the Portuguese peasantry of 
to-day, whose condition is notoriously deplorable. 

Much to the disgust of the two prelates they were not 
allowed to go straight home. While still on the way to Lisbon, 
they were summoned to the Royal Palace of Queluz to furnish 
a report of their visit to the monasteries. Beckford was invited 
togotoo. The village of Queluz lies half-way between Lisbon 
and Contra, and the Palace of Queluz de Baixo still remains a 
monument to the folly and extravagance of King Peter III. 
The grey building, attractive enough externally when gleaming 
under the bright sun, is of great size. The interior is dreary 
beyond words ; room after room with peeling walls, dilapi- 
dated painted ceilings, cracked and tarnished mirrors, while 
the gloom inseparable from buildings long uninhabited hangs 
like a pall over the place. The gardens, however, laid out in 
imitation of those at Versailles, are charming and well kept. 
Formal beds of flowers, edged with a broad border of box, 
blaze with colour in the spring. Marble statues are placed at 
every point of vantage. Groves of orange-trees line a series of 
watertanks, gay with coloured tiles. Beyond the gardens is a 
small wood, at the end of which is a large stone grotto and 
fountain. The whole Royal Family were in residence at the 
moment—the mad Queen, the Prince Regent and his wife, 
the Princess of Brazil, whose reputation was no better than 
it should be. Beckford was wandering alone in the gardens 
admiring their many beauties, when he met the young Marquis 
of Marialva. ‘‘‘Come with me,’ said the latter. ‘ The 
Princess, who has learnt that you are here and who has heard 
that you run like a greyhound, wishes to be convinced herself 
of the truth of the report she thinks so extraordinary.’ ”’ 

The two young men penetrated into an amphitheatre of 
verdure concealed in the deepest recess of the odoriferous 
thickets, where, seated in the oriental fashion on a rich velvet 
carpet spread on the grass, they beheld the Princess, sur- 
rounded by thirty or forty young women, everyone far 
superior in loveliness of feature and fascination of smile to 
their august mistress. A race wasarranged between Beckford, 
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Marialva, and two Indian-looking girls of fourteen or fifteen, 
and though, as Beckford is careful to state, the two latter ran 
“with amazing swiftness,’ he won the race easily in spite of 
the start of ten paces which he conceded. The Englishman 
was then called upon to dance a bolero to the music of a low, 
soft-flowing choir of female voices. Nothing daunted, he 
arose and glided along in a delirium of romantic delight, while 
the odoriferous thickets were filled with harmony, well-tuned 
and perfectly melodious. The dance was in full swing when 
it was suddenly interrupted by a messenger summoning 
Beckford to an audience with the Prince Regent. No wonder 
he found the palace dull and dark after this lively scene! His 
audience with the Prince consisted of an exchange of banalities 
respecting Alcobaga and the journey, broken at intervals by 
terrible and agonising shrieks of “‘ Ai Jesous! Ai Jesous!” 
It was the mad Queen, beside herself with horror at the vision 
which haunted her day and night of her father’s image in the 
midst of. raging flame being dragged by a crowd of ghastly 
phantoms from a pedestal of molten iron. 

Beckford did not remain in Portugal much longer. In 
1796 he returned to Fonthill and began the wild extravagances 
with which his name is associated. While not engaged in 
building huge mansions and towers only to be pulled down to 
make way for something more sumptuous and lofty, he 
collected books, furniture, pictures, china, etc., with frenzied 
zeal. At last even his enormous fortune gave out, and he 
was obliged, in 1822, to sell Fonthill and many of its treasures. 
The others were left to his daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, 
and they have now been dispersed, some at the great Hamilton 
sale in 1882 and the pictures in November last. Beckford 
returned to Bath and died there in 1844, at the ripe age of 
eighty-five. 

G. H. VILLIERs. 


THE “SWORD OF LIONHEART ” 
(with compliments to Mr. Vincent Massey.) 
So let it stand, a nation’s sign and token 
Figured in bronze, for all free men to see— 
The “‘ Sword of Lionheart ’’—though bent, not broken 
In this new warfare of God’s chivalry ! 
VINCENT .MASSEY. 


“ HOC SIGNO” VICERIMUS 
Stet tibi sic mucro, nostrorum testis in evum, 
Fictilis—O liber quisquis es—eris opus ! 
Stet camura, haud corrupta acies—Sate gente leonum 
Rex, iterum HOC SIGNO nos quoque vicerimus ! 
W. W. SKEAT. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
FAMILY LETTERS 


LETTERS OF A GRANDMOTHER, 1732-35. Being the Correspondence of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough with her granddaugher Diana, Duchess of Bedford. 
Edited by Gladys Scott Thomson, M.A., F.S.A., Somerville College, 
Oxford. (Cape, ros. 6d.) It is strange to reflect that, while the legal 
status, influence and opportunities of women have grown immeasurably 
in the last two generations, the quality of imperiousness has more or less 
died out. There are very few maitresse femmes to be met with nowadays. 
Whereas, in previous centuries, though a married woman’s property 
was not her own and public life and a career were alike denied to her, 
there were plenty of women in all ranks of life who, through their energy, 
determination, efficiency and scorching tongue, ruled their surroundings 
with a rod of iron. Mrs. Poyser would be a byword in any countryside 
to-day ; when George Eliot wrote of her every village owned at least 
one of her like. We get our corners rubbed off now by the friction of 
intercommunication ; in the old narrow days people grew more than 
corners, they grew horns. 

Among all the maftresse femmes recorded in the past, Sarah Jennings, 
wife of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, holds front rank. History 
has given ample accounts of her years at Court as the chosen friend and 
confidante of Queen Anne ; this delightful collection of letters is confined 
to her later life when, as a widow, she was dependent on her children 
and grandchildren for the solace of domestic relations. 

These last were often difficult and stormy. To some natures recurrent 
tempests seem a necessity, and Sarah was one of these. She was capable 
of devouring affection—devouring is the word, for she must always be 
the only possessor of the loved one’s heart. During the Duke’s last 
years “‘ all the love and tenderness of her vehement, tireless nature centred 
upon her failing husband. She waited on him hand and foot. She 
watched over him night and day. She studied his every wish except the 
one which would have rejoiced him most. . . . She prowled around his 
couch like a she-bear guarding its slowly-dying mate, and tearing all, 
friend or foe, who approached.” * Her fiercest hatred and defiance 
centred, sad to say, on her two surviving children, Henrietta, Countess 
of Godolphin and Mary, Duchess of Montagu. Death had been busy 
among his family during the great Duke’s lifetime. His only son, John, 
died of smallpox at Cambridge in 1703 ; his third daughter, Elizabeth, 
the wife of the Earl of Bridgwater, died in 1714; his best-loved child, 
Anne, the wife of the Earl of Sunderland, passed away two years later 
and all but broke her father’s heart. One feels that Anne must have 
inherited his calm and patient disposition, his power of affection and 
tolerance of provocation. Both parents loved and trusted Anne, whereas 
Henrietta Godolphin and Mary Montagu were probably too like their 
mother to get on with her. These bitter quarrels clouded the old man’s 
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last days, but he always stood by the wife who had stood by him so 
faithfully : ‘‘I thank you for your letter my Dear Child, [he wrote to 
Mary Montagu], but I observe that you take no manner of notice of 
your Mother: and certainly when You consider of that, You can’t 
imagine that any Company can be agreeable to me, who have not a right 
behaviour to Her. This is doing what is right to Yourself as well as to 
your affectionate Father, Marlborough.” * 

The storms reached their climax round his deathbed. The day before 
he died, the two sisters presented themselves at the door, to be met by a 
message from Sarah that, while she could not deny them to their father, 
she could not be in the room with them. Henrietta Godolphin sent back 
an insulting rejoinder and Sarah stayed without until, unable to bear it 
longer, she went in and knelt beside him. Nor did that solemn reunion 
mend matters. She survived John Churchill for twenty-two years, an 
ageing woman, crippled with gout and in acute discomfort from scurvy, 
consecrated entirely to her husband’s memory, yet never losing an 
opportunity to criticise and blame her children and grandchildren—with 
one exception. 

Diana Spencer, the youngest of Lord and Lady Sunderland’s five 
children, must have partaken of her mother’s sweet and yielding dis- 
position. Anne Sunderland, perhaps through some strange premonition 
of fate, had begged her husband, should she die, to send the girls to be 
brought up by their grandparents, and little Diana had been for six 
years the joy of the Duke’s household when his death left her, at the age 
of twelve, in the sole charge of her grandmother. 

Sarah loved the child with an almost savage devotion. A good 
marriage for her was a first necessity, and her grandmother’s choice fell 
on Wriothesley, third Duke of Bedford, one of the great matches of his 
day. But he forestalled her by wedding another, and less popular, grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth, the only child of Lady Bridgwater. It was very 
much of a pisa/ler when young Lord John Russell, next brother to the 
Duke of Bedford, came forward as a suitor for Diana’s hand, but Sarah 
determined to make the best of it and the young couple settled into a 
charming country seat at Cheam and a house in Grosvenor Street. 

Thus began the series of almost daily letters, from the grandmother 
to her “‘ Angel,” her “ Cordelia.”” They lie in the archives of Woburn, 
and Miss Scott Thomson, with her well-known skill in making the past 
live, has published, with the permission of the present Duke of Bedford, 
a selection of them in this most delightful book. With her passion for 
architecture and house decoration, Sarah visited both their houses before 
Lord and Lady John Russell had entered them, and gave them the seal 
of her approval. Cheam she thought charming ; there was no great 
beauty in the situation, and there were too many flowers in the garden ; 
“but still I think it a pleasing habitation . . . there is sense and reason 
in the place.” Grosvenor Street was all right too, “ though several 
people have larger rooms, what you have is as much as is of any real use 


to anybody, and the white painting with so much red damask looks 
* Churchill, op. cit., iv, 646. 
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mighty handsome.” (We might not think so, but then we know nothing 
of that glorious 18th century satin and damask, which gave out light 
instead of absorbing it and never looked heavy or glaring.) The bed in 
Lady John’s room—seven feet by six—was preposterously large for the 
room ; it must be cut down, and “I could not see whether the proportion 
of the vallance to the cornice was right because they were notup. Your 
upholsterer has gratified this passion and likewise the modern architects’ 
by making two things to stand upon the feet of the bed, which I call 
Gimmey Gommenys. My chief reason for writing is that the red won’t 
be finished time enough to have the room clean and rubbed dry before 
you come to town. And if you come into a room that is but just washed, 
you will get a cold...” In those insufficiently heated houses, damp 
was a terror to our ancestors, and “‘ washing ” was probably done by 
freely twirling a mop filled with water from a pail. 

We must remember that Sarah, while thus gallantly stumping round 
houses and gardens, was wrapped in flannel through chronic gout and 
tormented by scurvy. She was seldom able to write herself and some- 
times could not even sign her name. Her scorn of architects was only 
equalled by her contempt for doctors, she would consult neither. This 
did not hinder her from sampling every spa and spring she could hear of. 
Six dreary weeks were spent at Scarborough ; the lodgings were bad, so 
was the food ; her room full of visitors was so like a funeral that she was 
reduced to quadrille at half-a-crown a fish ; posts were irregular and Lady 
Russell’s letters tarried upon the road at an interesting moment, for 
Diana was “‘ expecting.” Sarah escaped, bearing with her sealed bottles 
of Scarborough water and resumed the building and renovating of her 
her many homes. There was Blenheim, still unfinished, and “‘ I would 
leave nothing there to be done by Mr. Morriss.”” She had been right to 
object to its gigantic size at the outset. Holywell House, near St. Albans, 
she had brought to the Duke on her marriage, and together they had 
pulled down and rebuilt the house and “for John this was home.” * 
She had bought an estate at Wimbledon immediately after the Duke’s 
death and rebuilt the house (twice) after the designs of Lord Burlington 
—the decoration of this abode filled much of her letters. Great was her 
annoyance when, on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal 
to the Prince of Orange, a boarded gallery was built along the garden 
wall of Marlborough House to enable the guests to reach the chapel 
which stood where the roadway now runs, “ though an officer who I 
don’t know, Colonel St. Clair, has been so civil as to send me word that 
he will send a guard to defend me from any prejudice and I have accepted 
with a great many thanks, for if they pulled down my wall and came into 
the garden they might do mischief to the house or rob it.” 

Meanwhile one unavowed grievance gnawed at her heart. Diana was 
only Lady John Russell, she was not, as had been hoped, Duchess of 
Bedford. But the case was not desperate. The third Duke, Wriothesley, 
her great-nephew by marriage, was in poor health, and was ordered to 
winter in Lisbon. Sarah was convinced that he would not survive the 


* Churchill, op. cit., i, p. 184. 
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voyage and she was right —he died in Corunna Harbour on October 23, 
1732. A week later Diana, now Duchess of Bedford, though she did not 
yet know it, gave birth to a son and heir who did not live. Thus are 
success and misfortune blended here below. It is difficult to understand 
why Sarah chose this particular moment to demand of the “‘ Duchess of 
Bedford ” that she renounce all relations with her sister, Lady Bateman — 
whom Sarah hated —and take up her abode with her grandmother. Even 
in the midst of her disappointment and grief, Diana must have contrived 
the soft answer—it is a great loss that none of her letters have been 
preserved, Sarah having destroyed them all—and peace reigned once 
more. Another grandchild was occupying her attention. John Spencer, 
Diana’s younger brother, had always been a favourite, though the same 
could not consistently be said of the elder one who, through the death, 
childless, of Henrietta Godolphin, had become Duke of Marlborough. 
John must have a seat in Parliament, through Sarah’s influence; John 
must marry creditably and both these ambitions were fulfilled. John’s 
wife, Georgina, daughter of Lord Carteret, she considered entirely 
suitable, in fact, Georgina’s sister, now Lady Weymouth, had been her 
original choice. Moreover, Mrs. Spencer succeeded, not only in earning, 
but in keeping the formidable old lady’s favour. 

Then there was Southampton House in Bloomsbury—it must, as the 
town residence of the Dukes of Bedford, be called Bedford House, and 
its alteration and improvement required many visits and pages of advice. 
At Windsor where, as Ranger, she occupied the house now called 
Cumberland Lodge, there were contests over gate keys and roaming 
cattle. Also, Diana must have her picture taken as a present to her grand- 
mother. A Mr. Whood was the artist chosen, and he must reproduce, 
in a portrait of Diana, the dress, the general appearance and, above all, 
the neck of that lovely Vandyck of gentle Anne Carr, Countess of Bedford, 
which hangs at Woburn. When we read these precise directions, we 
cease to wonder whether the Lelys and Knellers which hang on country 
house walls were true likenesses. The picture has not survived, which is 
a pity. 

As 1735 drew on, the welcome news arrived that Diana believed 
herself to be again with child. During the months that followed Sarah 
clung pathetically to this theory, to account for her darling’s increasing 
ill health ; she was determined that it should be so. Two months later, 
in August, it became apparent that Diana was suffering from a galloping 
consumption and, on September 27, 1735, she died at Bedford House. 
We wish that we could record that her last hours were soothed by her 
grandmother’s love and sympathy. But there is a bitter letter, written 
eighteen months later to the Duke, which tells a sadly familiar story. 

In order that she might enjoy the air at Woburn during her last 
illness Sarah had sent her the tent used by the Duke of Marlborough 
during his campaigns. It had been taken as a gift, but she insists on its 
immediate return, “‘ being very certain that your Grace would never 
make use of it as a soldier.” Likewise the jewels given to Diana on het 
marriage were only “lent ” and must be sent back. Saddest of all is the 
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repetition of the scenes which took place on her husband’s death. “ It 
would be too much to repeat the monstrous usage I received, which 
several people were witnesses of and wondered at my patience. But I 
sat silently in outward rooms, bathed in tears, and I own I flattered you 
on every occasion that offered ; which was out of fear, that if I did not 
take that way, you would order the porter not to let me in.” 

She was not a smoother of pillows nor a sympathiser in the grief of 
others, and one can well understand that she could not be allowed to 
dominate Diana’s last hours. But, unlovely as were many traits in her 
character, one cannot help liking her as one reads this book. She knew 
loyalty, she knew affection, she was possessed of almost devastating 
common sense, her amazing vitality must have carried others, as well as 
herself, along the stony paths of life. She died nine years later, and one 
would like to know which descendant, if any, she selected to love—and 
to persecute—during her remaining years. 

Mary MaxsE. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 


U.S. Foreicn Poticy. By Walter Lippmann, with an Introduction 
by D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton, 6s.). THe Last PEACE AND 
THE Next. By Sir Geoffrey Knox, K.C.M.G. (Hutchinson, 1s.) Walter 
Lippmann is an American writer of distinction and influence; in the 
United States his words carry great weight. Indeed he is worthy of a 
wider hearing, for he possesses a rare quality of candid, dispassionate 
appraisal of realities and he is not afraid to learn ; in his own words, his 
“insight” can be different from his “ hindsight.” In the 30 years 
following the last war he has therefore undergone a change of mind which 
he is not afraid to avow and the effect upon the United States has been 
profound. We, too, can learn from this book, for we, as a nation, are 
equally slow to realise that in our policy, whether foreign or home, we 
must know our own minds and face squarely the obligations and sacrifices 
which that policy will entail. 

Up to the end of the 19th century the politics of the United States 
stopped at the water’s edge —a position which the nation understood and 
approved of. But, from the war with Spain onwards, the country 
embarked upon various foreign “‘ commitments ” whose logical outcome 
the people have never attempted to understand. By a “‘ foreign commit- 
ment”? Mr. Lippmann means “an obligation outside the continental 
limits of the United States, which may in the last analysis have to be met 
by waging war.” 

** By power”’ he means the force which is necessary to prevent such a 
war or to win it if it cannot be prevented. In the term “ necessary 
power”? he includes “ the military force which can be mobilised effectively 
within the domestic territory of the United States and also the reinforce- 
ments which can be obtained from dependable allies. 

These are elementary principles which gather force as we consider 
the foreign commitments which the author enumerates. In 1823, 
President Monroe, by his famous Doctrine, extended the protection of 
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the United States to the whole of the Western Hemisphere and declared 
that, at the risk of war, the United States would resist the creation of new 
European empires in this hemisphere. It was “hands off” South 
America. The Doctrine was only promulgated after Canning, the British 
Foreign Secretary, had assured the American Minister that Britain and 
the British Navy would support the United States. That assurance was 
indeed necessary, inasmuch as the British Navy, then undisputed mistress 
of the seas, was the only power available to support the commitment. 
That assurance was never made public, and to this day the American 
people are ignorant of the fact that it was the existence of the British 
Fleet which rendered the Monroe Doctrine possible. 

Foreign commitments did not stop there. The protection of the 
Philippines, the trade with China, have rendered American interests in 
the Pacific important and urgent. Yet the nation has never tried to realise 
that you cannot live for ever on tick, that if you want to spend you must 
have money in the bank, that it is unsafe to start great enterprises and 
refuse to enlist Allies to back you. The book is written with scorching 
lucidity. It has its lesson for every people and every individual in the 
comity of nations. 

Sir Geoffrey Knox strikes nearer home. He knows what he is talking 
about, for from 1924 to 1926 he watched from Berlin the application in 
Germany of the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. From 1932 to 1934, 
as President of the International Commission of the Saar, he followed the 
phases of its failure, and from 1935 to 1939 he witnessed the results of 
its collapse from his diplomatic post at Buda Pesth. Everyone should 
spend a shilling on this little book. Its arguments are unanswerable. He 
shows that, in the light of events, the much abused Treaty was sound 
and sensible. The only reason for its failure was that from the moment 
it was signed, the Germans proceeded to break it and every breach was 
condoned and even welcomed by that vocal chorus of idealists who 
shouted down every whisper of common sense and insisted that cloud 
cuckoo-land was our only possible future home. 

The Weimar Republic was no whit behind Hitler in its preparations 
for a future war. The author’s description of the private armies, whose 
organisation started from the day of the Armistice, is startling. They 
formed the cadres of the huge German forces which overwhelmed 
Europe when the hour had struck. Stresemann’s réle was to keep us 
doped till he was strong enough to strangle us, as is amply proved by his 
letter to the Crown Prince on the eve of the final negotiations at Locarno. 
There are two Germanies, but only one counts and her name is Prussia. 
There is a racial line along the Elba. “‘ It is not the Nazi cornerboys who 
have brought Germany to the point where she is to-day but Prussia, and 
the key to the German Reich is that the German in general is civilised, 
or at least where the Prussian virus has not sunk too deep, civilisable ; 
the Prussian is not. 

All this and more was known to our leaders, but the British people 
were allowed to sleep in ignorance, doped with the incessant drug of 
skilful propaganda to which no answer was ever attempted. 
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HOW GERMANY PREPARED FOR WAR 


GERMANY’S MAsTER PLAN: The Story of Industrial Offensive. By Joseph 
Borkin and Charles A. Welsh. (John Long. 12s. 6d.) The authors 
are American Civil Servants whose official duties have required them 
to study of international cartels and to bring to light little known (and 
carefully concealed) facts about cartel structure, policy and working. 
They show how craftily the Germans prepared and developed monopolies 
in a score of industrial fields dealing with hundreds of materials and 
products essential to modern war making, and how those monopolies 
were deliberately exploited so as to put any possible opponents at a 
technical disadvantage in time of war. The great German Dye Trust 
(the I.G. Farbenindustrie, A.G.), which spreads its tentacles over all 
kinds of products from synthetic rubber to quinine substitutes, was in 
one or other of its branches the most important German agency in this 
nefarious work. Other firms also played an important part, Krupp’s 
and Zeiss among them. The grip which Zeiss secured on world supplies 
of optical glass of the kinds required for instruments of war was, indeed, 
particularly dangerous. 

From a German standpoint all these activities were natural and 
desirable since they contributed to the schemes of aggression and conquest 
which Germany has harboured for decades. Less creditable is the réle 
played by the great American and British concerns which were partici- 
pants—and too often dupes—in these international cartels. Patent 
rights, allocation of world markets, concealment either of processes or 
of “‘ know-how,” i.e., the actual technique of manufacture,—these were 
some of the methods used by the Germans to attain their ends. The 
sorry story of synthetic rubber is one example which shows how well 
these methods worked. The Germans tried these methods before and 
during the last war, and again in this one. This time we must learn our 
lesson. After this war we must ensure that the Germans are not able 
again to use similar means to achieve the same end. This may well 
involve a measure of Governmental interference in the affairs of great 
combines whose policies, if left to themselves, can harm the nation in 
future as in the past. By now we ought to understand that our enemies 
can and will use the propaganda of individualism and free enterprise with 
the express purpose of hamstringing us. In such situations there is only 
one sound guide to the policy : salus republica suprema lex. 


WOMEN’S LABOUR 


War Facrory: A Report by Mass Observation. (Gollancz.) One 
result of our wartime legislation is that we are ruled by “ papertight ” 
schemes. The organisation by which girls and women are directed into 
industry is an example of this, especially as regards factories in the 
country, as this book very sensibly shows. The Labour Exchange, on 
enrolling a girl, directs her to a factory which may be anything up to 12 
or 15 miles from her home. Hostels are not available for these factories, 
and, in any event, hostel life is not ideal for the work to be done under 
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present conditions. The difficulty of distance is got over “on paper ” 
by providing bus services for the workers. In reality this means that, if 
the 12 hours’ shift is worked, some workers are out of their homes for 
at least 14 hours six days a week. There are cases of girls who, when 
the bus has carried them some miles on their road, have to bicycle an 
equal distance to get home. Those girls stand it best who come home 
to a good mother and who are therefore waited upon at home. Under 
Mr. Bevin’s new registration order that mother may disappear or become 
herself a fit object for rest and care. The transport difficulty makes the 
establishment of a three-shift day hard to arrange. Moreover, many girls 
prefer to have the money for the longer hours. But they do not do the 
work. Production would rise, as every factory manager knows, if only 
eight or nine hours were worked, in the day time, at any rate. For the 
last four hours of the shift, time is wasted and the workers do not earn 
their pay, nor is this a matter for surprise. Moreover, why should we 
expect to animate their monotonous toil through a burning fire of 
patriotism and a sense of the dignity and duty of work which has never, 
for the most part, been inculcated into them at school? Nor has the 
fear of losing a well-paid job any weight with them, for their position is 
heavily defended. The employer cannot dismiss them, he must refer 
them to the Labour Exchange. The Labour Exchange’s sentence of dis- 
missal must be referred to the girls’ trade union, which can, and does, 
order re-instatement. The Labour Exchange has the right of appeal, but 
not all Exchanges are determined enough to push the matter through. As 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson recently said in the House of Commons, one 
or two mischief makers can poison a factory. But if they are “‘ good” 
trade union members they are hard to get rid of. The truth is that the 
country is not united in its aims. Organised labour is pulling one way, 
the men and women who are putting their backs into it another. And 
Mr. Morrison promises us, during a momentary escape from Whitehall, 
that industry is to be shackled for ever by “ paper control.” 


PLEASANT MEMORIES 


WuerE Love AND FrienpsHIp Meer. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) Famity ALsum. By Phyllis Nicholson. (John 
Murray, 8s. 6d.) Ina previous book, I, Too, Have Lived in Arcady, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes told of her childhood in a French village on the out- 
skirts of St. Cloud. The present volume continues the story of her 
relations with France and the French after her return to England as ‘a 
home. Her mother still owned the house at La Celle Saint Cloud, and 
in 1885, when she was seventeen, they returned there for the summer. 
From then onwards Marie Belloc renewed and extended her French 
friendships and, owing to her connection with W. T. Stead of the Pall 
Mal! Gazette and the editors of other periodicals, she spent much time 
in Paris, interviewing and writing sketches of the well-known Frenchmen 
of that day. 

It was a Paris long since forgotten save in the regretful remembrance 
of the few; a Paris representative of and owned by French taste and 
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culture. The American invasion had not yet vulgarised the cooking and 
turned the shops into Department Stores. It was the Paris of Alphonse 
Daudet, Anatole France, Emile Augier, Zola, Verlaine, Caran d’Ache, 
Yvette Guilbert, Bartet and Duse, Louise Michel, Paul Deronlede. 
Marie Belloc met them all and she intermingles her impressions of them 
with sketches of gracious, cultivated men and women of the haute bour- 
geoisie, people of affluence, yet centred on a simple, unassuming home life. 
With her gift for describing character she makes them all live; giving 
us a picture of a France founded on the bedrock of home and family, 
principles which seem out of date to-day, but whose decay helped to 
bring about her downfall. A book well worth reading. In Family 
Album Mts. Nicholson writes with her accustomed insight and charm of 
Army life in Hong Kong, Gibraltar, India and at home before this war, 
of the stresses and strains of a woman’s existence, carried to their peak 
during the war years. Pleasant, humorous, encouraging and sane, as is 
every word which comes from Mrs. Nicholson’s pen. 


CHINA AND THE PACIFIC 


Forty YEARS IN CuinA. By Sir Meyrick Hewlett. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) Pacrric CHARTER. By Hallett Abend. (John Lane, ros. 6d.) 
Here are two books by two remarkable men. Sir Meyrick Hewlett went 
to China in 1898 as Student-Interpreter and came home for good in 1935. 
Apart from brief spells of home leave and a couple of years in Seoul, he 
spent the whole of that time in China in the Consular Service, most of it 
as Consul and Consul-General. He was a master of spoken and written 
Chinese, and his contact with the Chinese was exceptional in its intimacy. 
What his Chinese staff thought of him is summed up by the inscription 
on a scroll presented to him when he left Nanking: “ Where love is 
bequeathed, it is impossible to forget.” 

Forty Years in China is thus a record of service by a man whose love 
for China and its people constantly increased. The Chinese repaid his 
devotion in kind. High and low, ministers, officials, coolies, rickshaw- 
men and Sing-Song girls alike respected and loved him. Through sheer 
personality and insight into the Chinese mind he often averted disaster 
to the Europeans under his charge in times of tension and danger. The 
core of personality is always mysterious, and there is an inscrutable 
quality about parts of this story which sometimes makes it hard for the 
reader to grasp what forces were at work in particular situations or how 
Sit Meyrick dealt with them. But this book is an account of a great 
people by a man who has penetrated by affection to the fastnesses of their 
spirit. 

Sir Meyrick Hewlett’s faith in the future of China despite the pains 
and difficulties still in prospect is unshakeable. Though Mr. Hallett 
Abend, formerly New York Times correspondent in China and Japan, 
approaches the problems of the Pacific from a different standpoint, he 
too recognises that China’s development and welfare must be satis- 
factorily solved if the future of the Pacific peoples is to be secure. Mr. 
Abend went to the Far East a warm admirer of the Japanese. His 
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observation of their policy and practice for fifteen years changed his 
views. Japan’s claws, he says, must be cut and justice must be done 
to the peoples Japanese imperialism has overrun. Readers may not 
agree with all Mr. Abend’s ideas, though they show unusual first-hand 
knowledge of the Pacific area and its problems—including a sounder 
grasp of India and its difficulties than many American commentators 
display. They may feel that he stays too near the material and economic 
surface of things and fails to plumb the depths of the spirit whence men 
and nations gather the driving force behind their actions. But despite 
such shortcomings, Mr. Abend’s words must be weighed, for in the post- 
war world the affairs of the Pacific will not be remote even from Europe, 
and certainly not from Britain and the British Empire. Very interesting 
is his first-hand account of the efforts of Prince Konoye to come to terms 
with General Chiang Kai-shek and of Mr. Matsuoka to arrange the joint 
purchase by Japan and the United States of all Siberia east of Lake 
Baikal. In both these transactions Mr. Abend had the rdle of 
intermediary. 


THE NEGLECTED COUNTRYSIDE 


THE EDUCATION OF THE COUNTRYMAN. By H. M. Burton. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 15s.) This book, which forms part of the 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, appeared 
before the White Paper describing the proposals contained in the new 
Education Bill was produced. That White Paper meets many of Mr. 
Burton’s criticisms, but it leaves unchanged his main argument, that in 
the evolution of education—as in every department of life—the country, 
as contrasted with the town, has been neglected. He gives an accurate 
and depressing picture of the inferior conditions, both in buildings and 
status of teachers, which the country has to put up with as compared 
with the towns. Moreover, all elementary and secondary education is 
directed to training the child to be a townsman; it is not considered 
worth while to bring up children to live in the country and practise its 
arts—largely because there are so few teachers available who know and 
value country life. 

Mr. Burton’s proposals for remedying this crying grievance are 
interesting and timely. They are to a large extent based on the wonderful 
system of Village Colleges initiated in Cambridgeshire, and they are to a 
great extent reflected in the White Paper proposals, although the country 
will again be at a disadvantage unless much more trouble is taken than 
hitherto to overcome difficulties of distance and transport. The main 
problem, as ever, is the teachers ; we are asking for a race of supermen 
and women. 

It is a relief to find that the White Paper, while not conceding the 
Archbishops’ Five Points, goes much further than the author in its 
insistence on the value of religious teaching in school. Mr. Burton 
thinks that a child will learn all the moral and ethical teaching he requires 
to make a good citizen indirectly from the general atmosphere of the 
school and the example of the teachers. He seems ignorant of the truth, 
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so admirably set forth by Dr. Alexis Carrel in his great book Man the 
Unknown, ‘‘ dedicated to all whose everyday task is the rearing of children, 
the formation or the guidance of the individual.” Man, he says, is 
composed of three elements, physical, mental and spiritual. Modern 
civilisation has treated these components in watertight compartments 
and the physical and mental sides have been developed by science to the 
exclusion of the spiritual. If we are to attain to the full stature of human 
nature we must give equal value to each. But those who value the 
retention of rural life in England with all that it means—and country 
dwellers are passionately resentful of urban domination —will welcome 
this candid and sensible book. 


AN IRISH PATRIOT 


THe DestrE To PLease: A Story of Hamilton Rowan and the United 
Irishmen. By Harold Nicholson. (Constable, 15s.) This book is the 
second volume of Mr. Nicholson’s series In Search of the Past, of which 
Helen’s Tower was the first. It opens indeed with the immediate past, 
for the Prologue deals with the author’s visits as a child to his kinsfolk 
in Ireland, Killyleagh Castle, Co. Down, the home of Colonel Gawen 
Rowan Hamilton, his mother’s brother, and Clandeboye, the seat of 
Lord Dufferin, whose wife was also a Rowan Hamilton, were his most 
abiding recollections, for as the son of a diplomatist, his home shifted 
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is the great 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR ALL RESCUE WORK 


It assists Committees to found Rescue Homes and acts as 
Custodian Trustee for properties. In addition, it gives 
maintenance grants annually to all Homes in union with the 
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from one foreign capital to another. Both these houses lay within the 
uncompromising borders of Ulster, and it was almost by accident that 
he learned that his great great grandfather, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
was a member of the Society of United Irishmen and an active participant 
of the rebellion led by Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone. 

The discovery set Mr. Nicholson delving into the past, and as a result 
he gives us the life history of Hamilton Rowan and of the upheaval 
which he helped to bring about. 

Hamilton Rowan was not an imposing subject for biography, nor 
was the quality of greatness conspicuous in any “‘ United Irishman.” But 
Mr. Nicholson’s power of satire, coupled with his understanding of the 
foibles of humanity, would hardly tolerate a hero whose only home was a 
pedestal. He has never expressed himself more subtly and amusingly 
than in describing the strange adventures of his ancestor, whose “ desire 
to please—a desire which tempts us to design an imaginary portrait of 
ourselves which is weakness ”’—led him to the brink of destruction, 
and in musing upon his own reactions to the eternal Irish question. 


AN INTERESTING STORY 


Near East. By Cecil Beaton. (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) This is an account 
of a trip Mr. Beaton made to the Near East for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. He went out in the spring of 1942 vid Freetown, flew across Africa, 
and started his real work in Cairo. He spent a good deal of time with 
troops in the Western Desert and Libya before the disappointing (and 
highly dangerous) summer campaign of 1942 which began with such 
promise and ended with the Germans at El Alamein. He visited Siwa 
Oasis with its many memories, among them of Alexander the Great and 
that Cambyses whose army also perished in the Libyan desert; he saw 
the men of the Long Range Desert Group, went to Persia, Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, and Transjordania. He returned v4 Lisbon. He was attached 
as official photographer to the R.A.F., had introductions to every one, 
saw a good deal of the Army, and did civilian work of a diplomatic 
character as well. Mr. Beaton has a buoyant spirit, quick sympathy, an 
eye for the unusual, the important and the picturesque, and a light 
agreeable pen. Though essentially a traveller’s tale—and very attractive 
reading as such—Near East also conveys the atmosphere which a sensi- 
tive visitor found among the men in whose hands the fate of civilisation 
lay for critical months. The photographs, as is natural, are superb— 
and excellently reproduced. Mr. Beaton’s readers, though they may 
begin by envying him his journey, will end by being grateful that so 
excellent a traveller and observer and so agreeable a writer should have 
made it. 
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Do you know the look of eager ex- 
pectancy on the faces of the children 
as Christmas approaches? For 
many, however, it is not a festive 
season. Habitually neglectful parents 
do not show kindness to the little 
ones at Christmastide. Please in- 
clude the ill-treated little ones in 
your plans by sending a Christmas 
box to be used on their behalf. 


Sir Spencer F. Portal (Hon. Treasurer), 
7 Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 
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